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OUR SEARCH FOR THE 
RIGHT KIND OF CLAL 


because it is the clay which adds opacity to paper by team 


Cray gives much to paper, but paper demands much of 


clay. For on the quality of the clay used in making a sheet, 
depends much of its opacity and ink receptivity. There 
the earth...only a few carefully selected mines meet the 
requirements of the three popular printing papers manu- 
factured by this company. 

Pure clean clay is, of course, demand number one, but 
before a carload enters a Kimberly-Clark mill it must pass 
muster on four other points before it forms union with the 
carefully prepared sulphite and groundwood that go into 
the making of Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate. 

Whiteness is important and the moisture content must 
be just right but particle size and abrasivzeness are the two 
tests that give no quarter. Each particle of clay must be so 
fine that were it pink instead of white it might pass as a 
carload of face powder. This fineness is absolutely essential 
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fore...altho clay is widely distributed over the surface of 


ing up with groundwood in filling up spaces between thi 
stronger sulphite structure. 

The test for abrasiveness is a severe one because it me 
as much to the printer as it does to us that clay should | 
free from this machine-wearing agent. An abrasive cl 
wears away our costly screens but more than that, it wo 
wear the cvlinders and rollers of printing presses and make 
perfect printed results impossible. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you in 
black and white or color process printing, ask your pa 
merchant or write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK Corporation, Established 1% °2, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Ave.; New 
York, 122 East 42nd St.; Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth 5t. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 
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Sty fect 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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Lincoln Head by William Welsh for the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company) 


Next Month 


Harry L. Wy ui, whose first contribu- 
tion to American Business appeared 
in our January issue, has prepared a 
third article in his series on business 
hrift and economy for the March 
issue. It is, we believe, his best article 
so far. It shows in detail a great many 
simple ways to save money and in- 
crease profits. He is engaged in the 
type of work about which he writes. 


BECAUSE one is always at our elbow we 
often take the telephone for granted. 
Yetmany improvements are being made 
in telephone technique every year. 
Scheduled for March is a story which 
tells how nine thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand telephone calls are handled 
promptly every day by employees in 
the Pennsylvania station in New York. 
Of course you may say that your busi- 
ness has no such problem. Even though 
you have nearer fifteen than fifteen 
thousand telephone calls you will find 
many excellent suggestions in this 
story by Howard McLellan. 


Many readers tell us they have made 
\ special file of the picture section in 
each issue for frequent reference in im- 
proving office methods. Another il- 
ustrated section will appear in March. 
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"Send Me 12 
Mere Nowell 
Boahs” 


writes a prominent manufac- 
turer who read ‘My Adven- 
tures in Selling’’ by Saunders 
Norvell, and then decided to 
send a copy to twelve per- 
sonal friends. 


“My Adventures in Selling’ 
is a 216-page book, in which 
nineteen episodes in the life 
of one of America’s greatest 
salesmen, sales managers, 
business leaders, are told. 
“Sank’’ Norvell first distin- 
guished himself as a salesman 
for the old Simmons Hard- 
ware Company—then as head 
of his own business, next as 
a publisher, later as presi- 
dent consecutively of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., and 
Remington Arms Company. 


In narrative style he recounts 
the adventures he met with in 
putting across many record- 
breaking sales. Tells how to: 


Handle Customers Who Stop 
Buying . . . Sell Dealers Who 
Want Cheap Stuff ... Stop 
Customers Taking Unearned 
Discounts . . . Start a Custom- 
er Buying . .. Work with Re- 
tail Salespeople ... Move 
Goods from Shelves... Win 
Bigger Orders. . . Close Com- 
petitive Sales ... Open New 
Accounts Turn Com- 
plaints into Sales. 


Not a dry-as-dust textbook, 
but as thrilling as a novel, 
practical as a pocketknife. 
Hundreds of salesmen, sales 
managers and business men 
acclaim it as the greatest book 
on selling ever published. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


$1.75 Each $18.00 per Doz. 


Bound in Cloth 
216 Pages—5)% x 814 inches 
(Illinois 3% sales tax added when applicable) 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4€60 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





A Citizen of Brazil Speaks 
To the Editor: 


Congratulations for J. C. Aspley’s ar- 
ticle in the Novemer issue. United States, 
like a mountain, seems to be seen better 
at a long distance. We, in Brazil, are 
watching carefully the situation in your 
country and sincerely we do not under- 
stand your external politics. 

For a long time Uncle Sam lived caring 
only for his internal markets, being blind 
to the slowly increasing competition from 
Europe and Asia. Even now your pro- 
ducers refuse to create differently styled 
merchandise to use in South America 
while Germany makes a special model for 
each country. 

For instance, I am using in this letter 
a German typewriter 40 per cent lower 
in price than any American similar ar- 
ticle. We cannot discuss quaiity; that is 
quite satisfactory. It is very difficult to 
sell here any “Made in U. S. A.” office 
appliance. 

Even out of business a greater distance 
is being created between North America 
and South America. By our racial in- 
heritances we are more likely to approach 
the Rome-Berlin side than the Russia- 
America-England one. This tendency 
must be combated by a greater commer- 
cial approach and never by political im- 
positions. 

Your newspapers created a deep 
valley between Fascist countries and your 
Motherland. A similar misunderstanding 
is being raised between Brazil and the 
U. S. A. I should be very sorry if the 
friendship of our countries had to suffer 
any differences. 


I take the opportunity to ask you it 
you have no intention to put an end t 
those disgusting covers of AMERICAN 
Business. (The writer refers here to the 
1937 covers.) Do you find any interest 
in those pictures?—Epvuto Penariet, Ric 
de Janeiro. 


More Interest in Cyclometers 
To the Editor: 


Will you please tell us where we may 
purchase or get further information 01 
cyclometers as described on page 62 of 
your January issue?—J. T. Reyno tps 
director, El Paso Vocational School, E 
Paso, Texas. 

Mr. Reynoxps: As sources of suppl) 
for cyclometers we are glad to refer you 
to Veeder-Root, Incorporated, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Bates Manufactur 
ing Company, Orange, New Jersey. 


1937 Sales: $750,000 
To the Editor: 


I have received my copy of the Janu 
ary American Business showing the ar 
ticle on our store and I want to than 
you for this article. I have already ré 
ceived several letters complimenting us 0 
this article. 

I have only one objection to the articl: 
If you remember when I first wrote t 
you I contradicted the article regardir 
Garver Brothers in Strasburg, Oh 
(American Business, June 1937) in whic 
you stated they had the finest countr 
store in America. I informed you that v 
had never done that small a business, ar 
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Typists everywhere express their 
amazement... Never has there 
been such supreme ease of Touch 
or such fine typemanship. And 
all agree that it’s the world’s 
best-looking typewriter, too. 


HEN Underwood defies all 
tradition in typewriter de- 

sign and adds a new machine to the 
greatest line of business typewriters 
in the world, it’s your cue to tele- 
phone for a free trial immediately. 
The new Underwood Master not 
only offers you an advance-styled 
machine. It offers greater speed, accu- 
racy, simplicity and ease of operation. 
Here is completely individualized 
touch. A custom-built machine could 
not possibly “fit” the typist better. 
The Master is literally tuned to the 
finger tips of each individual typist. 


Al 


Std ud ved 
of “yporg / 


— we'll all have new Underwoods then!’’ 


Only by seeing the new Underwood 
Master can you appreciate what a 
crowning achievement its launch- 
ing represents. Note its Champion 
Keyboard, the Touch Tuning fea- 
ture within easy reach of the 
typist’s finger tips. Note, too, the 
completely sealed back—an exclu- 
sive Underwood feature that offers 
greater protection against dust and 
provides far quieter operation. Be 
sure to telephone for your free trial 
today. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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From every angle it’s the world’s outstanding typewriter. 
Note the completely sealed back — exclusively Underwood. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... 

Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons fa 2» 

and other Supplies Ne. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y ? F/ 
Sales and Service Everywhere —_ 
Underw oo lliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Accounting Machines .. Adding 


d Elliott Fisher Compar 


OF TYPEWRITERS 
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NEW LOW-COST 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


l 





A typewriter that provides 


4 PAYROLL RECORDS 


in one writing 


1 THE PAYROLL 

2 EARNINGS RECORD 

3 EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 

4 PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


With fast electric carriage return, electric shift to capitals, and 
convenient tabulator control—this new Burroughs payroll type- 
writer writes four payroll records in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by ordinary methods. It will pay you to see it, as well 
as other new Burroughs payroll machines from which to select 
the equipment best suited to your own individual requirements. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office or mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6132 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


| should like complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter 
that writes four records in one operation. 


Name 
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I note that the heading of the article 
about our store is, “Sales $500,000; Popu- 
lation 3,091.” In 1937 we did three-quar- 
ters of a million, and we have done a 
million. I think this is a rather remarkable 
record due to the fact that we are situ- 
ated in a very sparsely settled country.— 
W. M. Exuiorr, manager, The Lumber 
men’s Mercantile Company, Shelton 
Washington. 

Mr. Extuimrr: Your store has indeed 
made records of which to be proud and 
we regret that we did not check the fig 
ures sent us by the correspondent whx 
wrote the article for us, with those i: 
your letter. 


Type and Price Sheets 
To the Editor: 

Will you please advise where we ca: 
secure one of the transparent type an 
price sheets illustrated on page 62 of the 
January American Business?—T. W 
McGrath, secretary-manager, Knights o/ 
Columbus Automobile Club, Philadelphia 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in th 
item, “Type and Price Sheet Saves Time, 
which appeared in American Business 
for January. It will be greatly appreci 
ated if you will send us full informatio: 
regarding this sheet.—R. E. Brown, Jr., 
manager, the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. McGratu and Mr. Brown: We 
know of no one who supplies a type and 
price sheet. The idea was worked out by 
an employee of Spiegel’s and made up for 
them, using samples of the type they most 
frequently make use of there. We suggest 
that you have your own printer make one 
up for you, using the typefaces most fre 
quently used by your organization. 


Seeks Improved Sorting 


To the Editor: 


I have been referred to you in my 
search for information on mailing meth- 
ods. I am employed by a firm spending 
well over $200 per day on postage. What 
I am trying to find is a sorting device 
which will aid us in saving money.— 
Rosert D. Moss, Chicago. 

Mr. Moss: We suggest that you may 
get some helpful ideas from the article, 
“12 Ways to Cut the Cost of Communica- 
tions,” by Harry L. Wylie, which begins 
on page 38 of this issue. But for detail on 
sorting methods we are glad to refer yo 


_ to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo; Yaw- 


man and Erbe, Rochester; Sorter Graf 
Company, Detroit; and Speedo, Inc., Chi 
cago. 

These companies will be glad to sen 
you company literature showing you hov 
sorting of mailing leads to real economs 
and can give you names of concerns whic! 
are today using such sorting method 
satisfactorily, enthusiastically and profit 
ably, including such firms as: Sears, Roe 
buck and Company, Montgomery War 
and Company, Wilson-Jones Compan 
and Joseph T. Ryerson and Son. 
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Money Troubles 





Keep capital liquid, credit high with 
controlled collections and limited loss 


OW your business can be 

flexibly financed—you can 
control your cash position at 
will, and at short notice—and 
you can limit possible credit 
losses to a small definitely 
agreed percentage. All this and 
your customers are not notified! 


With the introduction of the 
LIMITED LOSS feature, we 
have made the discounting of 
accounts receivable not only 
the most flexible and economi- 
cal form of modern industrial 
financing, but also added a 
strong protective factor that 


fits in with the most conserv- 


ative management. 


Hundreds of substantial con- 
cerns use this sound method 
of maintaining a strong cash 


position and high credit rating. 


If you need cash to meet pay 
rolls, to discount your bills 
payable, to buy raw materials 
at lowest cash prices, or for 
other sound business reasons, 
investigate the advantages of 


this flexible, economical plan. 





* Why not give us an oppor- 


nity cmon? K noeeaa | COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


interview will give you a better, e 
quicker understanding. Our BALTIMORE 





representative will keep any ap- 


pointment at your convenience. NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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HI ot Usiness 


ALES managers with whom I 
have talked lately are 
wearing broad _ smiles 
again. Salesmen are send- 
ing in orders instead of 
alibis. Buyers are getting 
over their jitters. Prices 
have firmed in most lines. 
Even labor is off its high 
horse. Costs are down and 
profits more certain. One 
Chicago mail order house 
is actually worried about 
getting merchandise to 
sell. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories are so low, a goods 
shortage is not only pos- 
sible but probable. There 
is a better feeling all 

around. The only fly in the milk jug is the evident 
determination of the administration to go through 
with its trust-busting adventure. Mr. Jackson has 
suddenly discovered that there are monopolies in this 
country, and that some of the boys, profiting from 
the NRA “conferences,” get together and do a little 
plain and fancy price-fixing on the side. We hold no 
brief for price-fixing, yet it does seem too bad that 
the big stick can’t be kept in the White House ice 
box for a while. But this is election year. Unless Nell 
is thrown off the bridge, how can anybody rescue her? 


A Coal Miner’s Son 


The Link Belt Company of Chicago has published 
a remarkable advertisement. It said never a word 
about the products of the company but a great deal 
about opportunities in America. The advertisement 
is much too long to quote in full, but among other 
things it points out that our America is a nation of 
youth “made up of a new kind of steel, alloyed with 
the blood strains of many peoples . . . not too stub- 
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born to bend, but too strong ever to be broken . . 

a people of common stature, uncursed by class, vac 
cinated against the ‘isms,’ cults and imported crack 
pot philosophies . . . noisy at a ball game but dan 
gerously silent in battle.” The italics are ours. Where 
save in America, is there an organization as complex 
as the United States Steel Corporation which would 
select for its chief executive a 48-year-old man, born 
a coal miner’s son? Yet that is how Benjamin F. Fair 
less began life. He had no “pull” to give him a start ; 
no influential friends to push him along. He started 
and ran on his own steam. Twenty years after he got 
a job in a steel company he stepped into the presi- 
dency! Every man in business knows similar cases 
They are the rule rather than the exception. Ther 
may be many things about this country that are not 
all we would like to have them; we may sometimes 
yearn for the calm and moderation of the older coun 
tries. But in this land of youth and opportunity, w: 
can thank God for the fact that it isn’t the schoo 
you went to, the family you came from, or the friends 
who can pull for you that count. It is yourself. Merit, 
not birth or favor, is the keystone to opportunity. 


The United States of Japan 


What is the outlook for American trade in the Far 
East? One company is closing up all its agencies in 
North China and pulling out. It is leaving the field t: 
the Germans. On the other hand a large automobil: 
manufacturing company, which has never been activ: 
in that area, just sent its best salesmen over ther: 
and is planning to make an aggressive drive for this 
business. So where are you? We are impressed wit! 
the recent statement of Premier Prince Fumimar: 
Konoe that Japan’s aims in North China are noi 
political conquest, but economic union of that stat 
with Manchukuo and Japan. It is to be a sort o! 
United States of Japan. That aim is in line with th: 
prediction which I made in the November issue 0 
AMERICAN Bustngss, to the effect that the real intent 
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of the Japanese was to exploit Chinese labor and use 
it in connection with American mass production 
methods. Japan’s scheme of empire is modeled after 
the British. Great Britain went into the empire busi- 
ness to secure sources of supply and markets in which 
sanctity of contract would be guaranteed under 
English common law. It is obvious that Britain did 
a good stroke of business when she granted these one- 
time colonies independence. She has sold us a lot more 
of her goods and profitably employed more of her 
capital in building up the country than she would 
have done had we remained a political part of the 
empire. 

One of the first acts of the Japanese in North 
China was to abolish tariffs on a long list of prod- 
ucts, and especially on industrial and agricultural 
machinery. So we are not as pessimistic as Carl Crow 
about trade opportunities in North China. Whether 
it is wise in the long run for American manufacturers 
to sell machinery over there we do not say. Our point 
is that the rebuilding and development of North 
China is going to require a vast amount of materials, 
only a fraction of which can be supplied by Japan. 
How much of it will be sold by American suppliers, 
it seems to me, depends upon their initiative in going 
after this business. If they don’t hurry Germany and 
Italy will get there first. 


Manpower and Slumps 


There is a lot of time wasted by market research 
men who are forever talking about potential mar- 
kets. Of course, it is nice to know about business you 
should have even though you are not getting it. But 
a market is no bigger, actually or potentially, than 
the ability of a seller to “cover” it. In other words, 
the yield of a market depends upon the number of 
salesmen in successful production, and not on the 
number of persons who can be sold. This is a good 
principle to keep in mind these days. To be sure it 
means spending more to get business, but you will 
probably lose as much or more if you don’t get the 
business. One company which is following this pro- 
gram is Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., of 
Bridgeport. This company has increased its sales 
force by 25 per cent “on account of business being 
harder to get.” This company claims that ever since 
the panic of 1893 it has used the strategy of spend- 
ing more for saies when business began to fall off. 
At that time “Diamond Jim” Brady was the com- 
pany’s star salesman. He “worked” the railroads. 
Noting that his competitors had stopped spending 
money for entertainment, Jim sold his securities and 
with the resulting $150,000 started a 3-year program 
of sales spending that made him the world’s lead- 
ing salesman. Manning, Maxwell and Moore are to 
be congratulated upon their courage and wisdom. It 
is too bad that every American business organization 
is not able to follow suit. 
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To Be Big, Think Big 


Robert Leiken, of Currick and Leiken Company, 
Inc., one of our New York subscribers, wrote in the 
other day to tell us he had obtained enough “pay 
dirt” in the December issue of AMERICAN Business to 
pay the subscription cost several times over. He 
added: “It seems to me you put tvo much emphasis 
on methods of million-dollar companies and don’t 
pay sufficient attention to the problems of medium- 
sized concerns, which after all make up American 
business.” Thank you for the orchids, Mr. Leiken. It 
is our endeavor to point our articles at the execu- 
tive of the moderate-sized business, rather than at 
the heads of million-dollar companies. There are too 
few of these. However, we should not forget that 
every big business began as a small business. The 
very fact that it became big and wealthy makes it 
possible for it to spend millions of dollars in research 
and experimentation which the smaller company can- 
not spare. Our job, it seems to me, is to find out about 
these experiments, learn what these companies are 
finding out about new methods and new markets, and 
then make the results available to companies on the 
way up. I think it was John H. Patterson who said, 
“The surest way for a small business to become big, 
is to learn to think in terms of big business.” To 
grow we must raise our sights. I wonder if there are 
not some small business men who lose sight of this 
very important business fundamental? 


A Job for Business 


Business men may well be concerned over the ruth- 
less measures being taken by the Farley machine to 
defeat all members of Congress who refused to vote 
for packing the Supreme Court. The Union League 
Club of Chicago is to be complimented for launching 
a campaign to rally non-partisan political support 
behind these men. They will be brought to Chicago by 
the public-affairs committee of the club, and given 
the use of the club’s nation-wide affiliations and pub- 
licity facilities, to tell their story to the country. Let 
us hope that other groups will get behind this move- 
ment, which is political but not partisan. The first 
Union League Club was founded in New York in 1863 
to protect the Union from enemies within its gates. 
There are now Union League Clubs in most large 
cities of the North. In late years the political activities 
of these clubs have been localized, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the Chicago club voted 1,295 “aye” 
to 51 “nay” on the proposition of taking political 
action on this national issue. Unless organized groups 
of business and professional men set themselves 
against the bulldozing methods used to influence 
legislation, and actively support these independents 
for re-election, they have nobody but themselves to 
blame for what will happen if these men are “liqui- 
dated” at the polls.—QJ.C. A. 





NEW ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX CALCULATOR 





GRAND TOTAL 


or the Net Result 


Any amount in lower dials 
may be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the amount 
in upper dials by touching 
the plus key or minus key. 


INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 


or the Result of a 
Single Calculation 


Direct to the Net Result! 


This new Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator—complete with direct 
subtraction and two sets of accumulating dials—saves needless steps 
in handling any calculating job. The lower dials show the result of 
each individual calculation; the upper dials show the grand total, 
or net result. Thus the complete calculating job can be done on this 
remarkable machine with one handling of the figures. This means a 
surprising saving in time, money and effort. For a demonstration, 
or for complete information, telephone the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6122 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


THERE’S A BURROUGHS CALCULATOR FOR EVERY TYPE OF CALCULATING 
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D. F. Kelly Talks About His 
Management Methods 


OME years ago one of our gar- 
age managers, who had formerly 
been a stable superintendent, came 
into my office at the store where I 
was then employed and said that 
he was going to resign. He was a 
good man, of long experience. He 
had an excellent record. We did not 
want to lose him. As I remember it 
our conversation went something 
like this: 

“Timmons, what is the matter 
with you? Why are you going to 
quit ?” 

“Well, Mr. Kelly, you never come 
out to see me any more. You used 
to come in and inspect our garage 
often. But do you know you haven’t 
been near me for nearly a year?” 

“Ts that the only reason you have 
for quitting?” 

Timmons squirmed around in his 
chair a bit and admitted that this 
was his reason for resigning. 

“Timmons, you ought to know 
that the only reason I don’t visit 
you often is that we trust you. We 
know you are doing a good job. We 
know that you do not need watch- 
ing. Now let me tell you this. You 
ought to take it as a compliment to 
yourself if we do not come around 
to see how you are running the gar- 
age. The more often we visit you, 
the less confidence we have in you. 
Did you ever look at it that way?” 

It was obvious that Timmons had 
never thought that my absence 
from his garage was evidence of 
confidence in him. 

“Now do you want to resign?” I 
asked Timmons, after I had given 
him a moment to think it over. 


“Mr. Kelly, I think I will go 
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A report of an informal chat with D. F. Kelly, presi- 
dent, The Fair, large Chicago department store. He tells 
why and how his store made progress during a period 
when most department stores were losing prestige 
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Mr. Kelly had been working on State Street nine years when this picture was 
taken in 1888. Since 1923 he has been in charge of The Fair at State and Adams 


right back to my garage and go 
to work.” And Timmons remained 
there at his work until his death. 

I mention this incident because 
it shows one phase of management 
that some executives may overlook. 
Employees are quick to become dis- 
couraged if they do not realize that 
someone is interested in their work. 


Old ‘Timmons thought we had lost 
interest in him. So he wanted to 
quit. 

Not very long ago one of the 
executives of another State Street 
store asked me why we had released 
a certain buyer from our store, 
commenting that this man was the 
best buyer in America. 
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Seventy Years on Chicago's Busy State 


D. F. KELLY was born at 
what is now 121 North State 
Street. All of his business ca- 
reer of 59 vears has been spent 
within a few blocks of his birth- 
place. At the age of 11 he went 
to work for Mandel Brothers 
at $2.00 a week as errand boy. 
In a few years he had worked 
in almost every department of 
the store, was superintendent, 
then general manager, a posi- 


tion he held until in 1923 when 
he was made vice president of 
The Fair, across the street and 
two blocks south. Later he was 
made president. 

Mr. Kelly believes that 
great changes are coming in 
the operation of department 
stores of the future. The many 
expensive services, the costly 
delivery methods, the almost 
unlimited return _ privileges, 


the liberal credit policies, 
large stocks carried, and 
heavy assortments of merc 
dise increase operating cos 
the point where depart 
stores find it difficult to « 
pete with the nonservice st 

Many deliveries by de, 
ment stores cost more tha: 
goods delivered are wi 
then often the customer 
mands that the delivery se 
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“You are right,” I answered, “he 
is the best buyer in America in his 
line, but we just couldn’t use him at 
The Fair.” 

We had called this buyer in sev- 
eral times to suggest that he be 
more considerate of the employees 
in his department. He was a man 
who had no patience with people 
who made suggestions. He was dic- 
tatorial and unwilling to take ad- 
vice or suggestions from anyone. 
We told him that we did not run 
things that way at The Fair, and 
that he would have to change if he 
continued with us. I had known the 
man when he was younger. He had 
made a brilliant record then and 
later another brilliant record in a 
New York store. We had a chance 
to hire him for The Fair and 
jumped at it. 

But he had grown older and more 
“set” in his ways. When an em- 
ployee made a suggestion, he might 
bark, “What do you know about 
it? I’m running this department!” 
No matter how good a buyer a 
man (or woman) may be, he or she 
cannot hope to get results with such 
an attitude. So we let this man go, 
knowing full well that he probably 
knew more about buying for his 
particular lines than any other man 
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in the country in retail business. 

I walk through every department 
of The Fair every day I am in Chi- 
cago. As I go through the store 
people say, “Hello, Mr. Kelly.” I 
would be very much upset if they 
said, “How do you do, Mr. Kelly,” 
or “How do you do, Sir.” The 
executive of today must be close to 
his people. He must know what they 
are doing and be able to help them, 
to advise and work with them con- 
structively. We talk with every de- 
partment head, and at regular in- 
tervals—at least once a month, and 
at times more frequently—every 


' department head and executive 


comes to the office for a complete 
discussion of methods, figures and 
results. 

The door to my office is open at 
all times. Anyone can come in here 
if they have a complaint to make, if 
they want help or suggestions. We 
cannot believe that any large or- 
ganization can really be successful 
in any other way. 

When the management of a com- 
pany loses close touch with every 
executive and department head, a 
business is heading for trouble. 
When in 1922 I told the late John 
G. Shedd of Marshall Field and 
Company that I was leaving Man- 


del Brothers to go with The Fair, 
he told me that I ought to do well 
there if I could get along with the 
high-priced buyers. He also told me 
that I should be careful not to 
change the character of the store. 
The high-priced buyers to whom 
Mr. Shedd referred bought for 
several departments. Several re- 
ceived salaries of $25,000 a year or 
more. But I am afraid they had lost 
touch with the public for whom they 
were supposed to buy. And they 
had lost touch with their employees. 
We immediately began to try to 
change all that. An attractive and 
pleasant employment office was es- 
tablished. As those high-priced 
buyers dropped out we promoted 
younger people into their positions, 
raising salaries and improving con- 
ditions until it was no longer diffi- 
cult to obtain a high type of em- 
ployee for positions in The Fair. 
When I came to The Fair the 
basement ceiling was only about 8 
feet high. Without serious inter 
ruption to the business we dug 
three basements, made it possible to 
lower auto trucks right into the 
basement for loading and unload- 
ing, eliminating sidewalk loading. 
We remodeled the basement, creat- 
ing a pleasant, modern salesroom 
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Another early improvement was 
the laying of a new floor to replace 
the old creaky, wooden floor. In a 
store such as ours the great prob- 
lem is to carry people up and down 
stairs, so our solution was to do 
more business near to the main 
floor. During the first five years of 
my connection with The Fair we in- 
creased sales at the rate of two mil- 
lion a year. People were quick to 
appreciate the difference in the 
store, and quick to respond to im- 
proved conditions, to better equip- 
ment and higher-type merchandise. 

During all the years I have been 
at The Fair we have constantly 
made changes and improvements. 
We know that the organization 
which refuses to experiment and 
change and improve, quickly begins 
to stand still. And no organization 
stands still long. It either forges 
ahead or slips backward. 

One of the most drastic changes 
which has come to retail selling as 
far as Chicago’s State Street is 
concerned is the growing tendency 
for people to shop in their home 
neighborhoods. The parking prob- 
lem in Chicago’s Loop has been 
acute for many years; it was almost 
impossible to find a parking place, 
outside of a (Continued on page 59) 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


WHEN COMMITTEES FALL DOWN— 





A Cleveland business man tells 
why many clubs, organizations 
and committees soon develop 
into schemes for keeping paid 
secretaries in jobs. He shows 
how an indignant letter from 
customer or taxpayer can mean 


more than committee protests 





pang wegen in me for a long 
time has been a_ resentment 
against the excessive exploitation 
in the United States of the citizen’s 
natural instinct to become an ef- 
fective member of his community 
and to be of service to his fellow 
men and neighbors. 

I was discussing this with a 
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friend and I said that too many 
people imagine they are powerless 
to correct abuses from which they 
personally suffer. I said that the 
place to protest against official 
community negligence was not to 
the newspapers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Good Government 
League, but to the responsible pub- 
lic official, by letter. I have been 
able to obtain results by such meth- 
od and I believe others can. 

He told me that the windows of 
his isolated factory had been used 
as a target by the boys of the 
neighborhood for several months. 
He complained to the policeman on 
the beat and to the precinct sta- 
tion, but the vandalism continued. 
One day when he received his bill 
for taxes, amounting to several 
hundred dollars, he wrote the Chief 
of Police and told him that the 


taxes would not be paid unless the 
vandalism stopped. Believe it or 
not, there have been no windows 
broken in his plant from that day 
to this. The windows of adjoining 
factory buildings are broken, but 
not his. In some mysterious way, 
peculiar to law enforcement, word 
was passed through the neighbor- 
hood that any boy who tossed a 
stone in a certain direction was in 
for trouble. 

A letter written and signed by 
an individual—not an organization 
—is a powerful corrective. The 
telephone is ineffective because 
what is said by phone is not re- 
corded. If I phone to a utility, a 
store, or a government official, the 
person to whom I talk cannot pass 
on my message in detail. By the 
time it reaches the responsible in- 
dividual it is garbled and emascu- 
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0 IT YOURSELF! BY WILLIAM FEATHER 


lated and 


The letter, however, contains a 


possibly meaningless. 
specific accusation. It has to be 
answered, and the letter and the 
answer have to be filed. Negligent 
clerks, motormen, meter readers, 
and policemen don’t like the idea of 
files bulging with letters accusing 
them of inefficiency. 

When I was foreman of a grand 
jury, I was impressed by the utter 
dependence of law-enforcement offi- 
cials on the testimony of indi- 
viduals. The indignation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Associ- 
ation of Criminal Justice, the news- 
papers, and the foreman, does not 
mean a thing when the time comes 
to draw up an indictment. What is 
needed is for John Smith, citizen, 
to swear under oath that a racke- 
teer made certain threats. Then 
Tom Jones and Gertrude Brown 
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have to testify to certain things. 
Finally you have a case against 
somebody that will stand up in 
a court of law. 

But it is next to impossible to 
get the Smiths or Joneses to testify. 
Rather than go through the bother 
and danger of it, they wait for the 
next election, hoping thereby to 
relieve their indignation; or they 
send a $10 check to some organiza- 
tion or form a new organization, 
raising a lot of money to do some- 
thing which they could do them- 
selves more effectively. 

I once read that it is a common 
practice among Englishmen to give 
up part of their Sundays to visit- 
ing prisoners in jails. They take 
discarded books and magazines 
with them, and tobacco and fruit. 
Whether this is true of the English 
I do not know, but I do know that 


few Americans would be satisfied to 
visit prisons. They would want to 
clubs 


would form posts and professional 


organize clubs. Soon the 
secretaries would be employed ; then 
the secretaries would employ social 
workers, and after a while there 
would be nothing for the laymen to 
do except send in a contribution of 
$10 to $1,000 a year, of which 
some professional money raiser 
would get 10 to 25 per cent. 

I have never started an organiza- 
tion but I have been called in to 
help others start them. Whenever 
possible, I avoid such invitations, 
because the procedure is invariably 
the same. As soon as the objective 
is stated and agreed upon, the 
money question comes up and my 
total contribution to the cause con- 
sists of kicking in with my share of 
the expense and running around 
begging others to do so. The effort 
and indignation that might be put 
to doing the job are spent in col- 
lecting a quorum for the meetings, 
waiting around for the tardy mem- 
bers, and worrying about bills re- 
ceivable. Meanwhile work which 
could be done by the members a 
hundred times more effectively than 
by the secretary, is miserably done 
or not done at all. If by chance, the 
job is finally finished, the problem 
of what to do with the secretary 
arises. He can’t be thrown back on 
the streets. He must be kept on 
the payroll, so why not widen the 
organization’s horizon? This is no 
sooner said than done, and the com- 
munity is burdened with one more 
overhead expense for an organiza- 
tion that should have been liqui- 
dated as soon as it finished the job 
it set out to do, 

Having pondered the futility of 
so many organizations of voluntary 
uplifters, and being unable to ex- 
tinguish the modest flame of uplift 
that burns in my own system, I have 
experimented with my plan of going 
it alone, and such satisfaction as I 
have had from public service has 
come from doing it myself. 

Herbert Casson of London says 
that, “The best organization in 


most cases is the forming of a tem- 





porary committee for a specific 
purpose. Then it is disbanded when 
its work is done. It does not become 
parasitical, as almost every per- 
manent organization does. 

“In my opinion,” continues 
Casson, “if all organizations in 
Great Britain, outside of business 
companies, were to be scrapped, 
there would be a flood of individual 
enterprise and energy let loose that 
would carry us up to a higher level 
of prosperity than we have ever 
known.” 

If Great Britain is demoralized 
by overorganization, it is a wonder 
that the United States can stagger 
along at all because, so far as my 
observation goes, the British have 
not begun to organize on the 
American scale. I belong to more 
social clubs than there are days in 
the weck, and I belong to more or- 
ganizations than there are days in 
the month. It is impossible to attend 
their meetings; in fact, it is dan- 
gerous to show the slightest interest 
in their work other than by mailing 
a check because, if you do, you are 
certain to be appointed to a com- 
mittee to raise money and get new 
members. For what? To insure the 
payment of the professional secre- 
tary’s salary. In other words, the 
uplift in which nearly all of us 
engage consists of raising money so 
that some secretary may have the 
fun of pursuing a pleasing activity. 
To have satisfaction you must do 
it yourself. 

As I have pondered the subject, 
I have accumulated additional evi- 
dence that it is the individual and 
not the collective mind that is ef- 
fective. When the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post was George Horace 
Lorimer, it became the leading pub- 
lication of the country. No one ever 
doubted that the Hearst news- 
papers were Hearst and that he 
ran them like a czar and won for 
them tremendous circulation and 
advertising revenue. When their di- 


rection passes to an executive com- 
mittee, they will soon become color- 
less. Scripps, McCormick, Patter- 
McFadden, and 
Sedgwick have been effective edi- 


son, Mencken, 
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tors, each in his own way, because 
they dared to be themselves and did 
not call a meeting to make a deci- 
sion or pass the buck. 

My theory about the growth of 
column conducting is that the 
readers of newspapers became 
weary of the synthetic editorials, 
representing editorial-board opin- 
ion. They wanted individual opinion 
which they had learned to enjoy and 
trust when newspapers were indi- 
vidually owned and edited. 

Songs that stir a nation and 
send soldiers overseas are written 
by individuals and not by groups. 
Books are the product of men who 
work alone. Radio commentators 
worth their time are individuals who 
have been given freedom to speak 
their minds. 

Walter Pitkin recently explained 
that whenever a dozen leaders get 
together in a sincere effort to de- 
vise a program to present the side 
of capitalism, someone objects to 
some feature of every program sub- 
mitted. The objection may be 
sound or it may be fear lest the pro- 
gram hurt the objector’s business. 
The result is that the poor old 
program is squeezed dry of the very 
flavor most needed. 

There is a beatitude that says 
that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. The fighters kill each other 
off and the stay-at-homes get the 
juicy pickings. This is profitable 
but not creditable to the meek be- 
cause meekness is mostly cowardice, 
laziness, selfishness, or indifference. 

Organizations are the foremost 
of cowards. To get into the middle 
of a nasty fight might cause some 
members of the organizations to 
cancel their subscriptions. Thus the 
purpose for which the organization 
was founded is evaded in order te 
preserve the organization. Preserve 
it for what? For the secretary and 
the officers. 

The type of organizations I am 
mentioning in this paper are not the 
worst but, generally speaking, the 
best. It would be child’s play to 
throw stones at the really feeble 
enterprises which continue, year 
after Year, to draw sustenance 


from the public long after their 
usefulness ceased. For example, the 
New Deal has been flourishing five 
years and we have had public relief 
on a scale never before dreamed of 
in the history of the world. We have 
free adult education, public play- 
grounds, night schools, old-age pen- 
sions, social security and unem- 
ployment insurance, and every 
other kind of public aid, but we still 
have as many agencies for private 
relief as we had twenty years ago, 
and the budget for them is as large 
or nearly so, as ever. The public 
has gone into secondary and higher 
education in a thorough way, at 
least so far as the appropriation of 
public funds is a measure ; but uni- 
versities and private schools and 
colleges continue to beg and club 
for money from alumni and philan- 
thropically inclined citizens. Will 
there ever be an end to it except 
through general insolvency? 

A former member of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education told me 
that the board had appointed a 
man whose function was to organize 
unorganized activities. It is against 
such things that I am protesting. 

I want more unorganized activi- 
ties. I want to disband all high- 
school, fraternity and _ college- 
alumni associations. I am weary of 
reunions of former newspaper men, 
pipe-organ pumpers, one-time news- 
boys, reformed drunkards, one- 
kidney men, and never-missed-an- 
opening-game baseball fays. 

I believe it will be possible to 
enjoy life under the New Deal, but 
with all the regimentation that has 
been imposed by the government in 
recent years, I see no hope of en- 
joyment through voluntary or- 
ganizations. The few hours a week 
that a man can spare from making 
a living and contributing his share 
of the tax burden should be used 
for personal adventure, not squan- 
dered in meetings. The pressure for 
attendance at these meetings is so 
intense that useful citizens are 
driven in droves to seek peace and 
comfort in Europe, California. 
Florida, Vermont, and Moskoka. It 
is not the (Continued on page 59 
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1. Are more than half of your key 
executives men who have been pro- 
moted from minor positions in your 
company ? 


2. Do you select understudies for 
managerial or department executives 
who are ready to assume executive re- 
sponsibility when necessary? 


3. Is working for your house so at- 
tractive that a large number of pres- 
ent employees try to place friends and 
relatives in openings as they occur in 
your company? 


4. Are there some departments in 
your business troubled with personnel 
turnover rates much higher than the 
average for other departments or 
other companies? 


5. Are you frequently inconven- 
ienced by employees leaving your or- 
ganization without adequate notice? 





A TEST FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


6. Are there one or more key execu 
tives in high positions whose doors 
are constantly open to the rank and 
file to receive grievances? 


z= Do you have an established rou- 
tine for courteously interviewing all 
applicants and recording their quali 
fications for future reference? 


8. Have you established a regular 
routine for introducing new employ- 
ees to executives and helping them to 
learn the routine of your business 
quickly and pleasantly? 


9. Do you keep full records of em- 
ployee ability, training and experience 
so that qualified employees may be 
transferred or promoted to other jobs 
intelligently ? 


10. Do your executives make a hab- 
it of interviewing old employees at 
regular intervals to re-appraise their 
value to the company? 








BIGGER PROFITS FROM 
EVERY PAYROLL 


BY JOHN GARTH 


HE western branch plant of a 

certain national organization 
was a headache and a constant 
loser up to 1936. In good years 
and bad this branch showed an 
amazing ability to stay on the 
wrong side of the ledger. In 1936 
when a new manager was ap- 
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pointed he was advised by asso- 
ciates to go in and begin a house- 
cleaning. 

The new manager had other 
ideas. The first thing he did was 
to write a personal letter to every 
employee, nearly two hundred and 
seventy-five of them. Each letter 


was personally addressed and 
signed. The letter began: 

“IT want to meet and talk with 
you personally. I plan to do this as 
soon as humanly possible. In the 
meantime, please accept this as 
my pledge that no one will be dis- 
charged or replaced, without a per- 
and careful con- 
Your record 
anew today and your position with 


sonal interview 


sideration. starts 
this company is just as safe as 
your work makes it. 

“May I count on your full co 
operation in making this branch 
one of the company’s most profit- 
able departments and in making it 
a better place for all of us to 
work?” 

There had been a new manager 
every year or so for more than 
ten years of the branch’s previous 
history. Some employees had 
worked for three or four branch 
managers. Each time a new man- 
ager came many people were arbi 
trarily discharged to make room 
for the new manager’s friends or 
former employees whom he brought 
along. After the letter from this 
particular manager was received 
there was a buzz of conversation 
through the plant; the employees 
could scarcely believe what the let- 
ter told them, yet there it was in 
black and white that no one would 
be discharged without a personal 
hearing. 

Quickly word flew around the 
plant that the new manager seemed 
like a good guy. Without putting 
it in words everyone seemed tacitly 
to agree that things were going to 
be better. And with this thought 
running through their minds they 
pitched in and made things better. 
Today that branch has recently 
completed its first year of profit- 
Lost time de- 
creased; employee turnover prac- 
tically disappeared ; sales jumped ; 


able operation. 


operating costs went down. It is 
like a different place. Almost the 
only changes in personnel have 
been promotions into jobs which 
had nearly always been filled by 
outsiders in the past. Half a dozen 
employees (Continued on page 57) 
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1923: ‘Say, that’s worth trying!’ 








Symptoms of Smugness 


Talks too much about “my success” 

Thinks he is too busy to read or to listen 

Is habitually late coming to the office 

Uses “I,” “me,” and “mine,” as his favorite words 
Talks more than he is willing to listen 

Begins to talk about “MY organization” 

Greets every visitor with, “What can I do for you?” 
High hats small customers and minor employees 
Backs away from every new idea presented 
Dislikes subordinates who do not “yes” him 








WO business men were chatting 

on the Commodore Vanderbilt 
bound for New York. One was the 
head of a medium-sized, closely held 
corporation in Chicago. The other 
was president of a great chain-store 
organization with headquarters 
just outside of Chicago, but with 
policies controlled by a board of di- 
rectors in New York. They were 
discussing “ 

“We feel very fortunate,” ven- 
tured the first executive, “that 


absentee” management. 
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those of us responsible for the ac- 
tive management of the business 
have a majority on our board of 
directors. Out of nine members of 
the board, five are executives on 
the company payroll. That puts us 
in the position of being able to do 
what needs to be done without hav- 
ing to trot down to New York to 
get an okay.” 

*T wonder if you are as fortu- 
nate as you think,” replied the 
chain-store president. “We take 








BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


just the opposite view. Our policy 
is always to have a majority on the 
board who are not connected with 
the management, and who for that 
reason have a detached point of 
view. We don’t think management 
should be hamstrung by lack of 
authority, but we do think there 
should be a check on management. 
There are times when even the best 
of us need a kick in the pants, and 
tha. goes for the management of a 
business as well as an individual. 
There is always the danger that a 
business will become smug and self- 
satisfied. And if there is anything 
worse that can happen to a busi- 
ness, I don’t know what it is.” 

The last speaker, it seems to me, 
made a good point. Smugness has 
undone more businesses than any 
other one thing, except possibly 
overexpansion. Usually it has its 
roots in the management. The more 
successful the business, the more 
smug it tends to become. The head 
of the business, holding the power 
of dismissal over the majority of 
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1933: **I’m too busy to give it my attention just now’ 








Fi 1938: “I’m entirely satisfied with things as they are"’ 


NIBECOME SMUG AND SATISFIED 


There are times when even the ablest managers and the best of salesmen need a 
swift kick in the patio. One of those times is when they begin to show symptoms of 
going smug. Here are a few suggestions for keeping men from getting that way 


his directors, unwittingly accumu- 
lates dictatorial powers. His asso- 
ciates tend to become “yes” men. 
They think as he does. They ac- 
quire his perspective and point of 
view. They are moved more by a 
sentimental loyalty to the chief, or 
to the business, than by a cold 
analysis of facts. Year by year, as 
the business gathers momentum 
under the driving power of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, those associated 
with the management feel more and 
more positive that they know all the 
answers; that there is nobody 
quite so smart as they when it comes 
to running that particular kind of 
business. To use a slang expres- 
sion, they think they are pretty 
hot, and unconsciously lose their 
ability to think in a detached and 
logical manner. 

And this smugness which begins 
in high places quickly spreads. The 
first thing you know the credit de- 
partment has the bug. The credit 
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manager and his associates assume 
an air of importance which they 
never had in the early days of the 
business. They begin to talk like 
bankers. They get the idea they 
are doing a customer a favor when 
they “extend” credit. They begin 
to high hat old friends just because 
these customers have become a little 
slow in paying their bills. It is just 
as if a great sign hung in the credit 
department: “The Customer Is 
Always Right—So Long As He 
Discounts.” He is just a pain in 
the neck if he doesn’t. 

The same attitude of smugness 
creeps into the letters that go out 
to slow accounts. The customer is 
made to feel the greatness of the 
company and the honor it is doing 
the customer to carry him on the 
books. “Now you poor worm,” says 
the exalted representative of the 
great company, “cither pay up or 
take your business elsewhere. Peo- 
ple are standing in line to buy from 


us, and if you won’t put your money 
on the line, there are plenty who 
will.” Exaggerated, perhaps, but I 
have seen dozens and dozens of 
smug collection letters, written by 
smug collection men, during the 
spring of 1937. There is nothing 
like a little flurry of good business 
to show up a smug streak. How 
many accounts changed to other 
sources of supply because of these 
smug collection methods, no one will 
ever know. The average customer 
doesn’t tell the real reason why he 
is making a change. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not con- 
tending that the credit manager has 
a corner on smugness. It may crop 
out more quickly in the credit de- 
partment, but it goes much deeper 
in the sales and advertising depart- 
ments. Of all the terrible afflictions 
which a business can have, the worst 
is a smug, self-satisfied advertising 
You know the sort of 

(Continued on page 53) 


manager. 
chap I am 
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which will improve 


selling and the 


OR ideas 

management, 
styling of merchandise, we go right 
into the field and learn from the 
dealers. From them, too, we glean 
information which helps us decide 
upon a selling price toward which 
to build our line. Our company has 
been in business for seventy-three 
years as manufacturers and whole- 
salers of haberdashery and during 
that time we have made many 
changes—probably never as many, 
however, over a period of equal 
length, as in the last ten years. And 
a great number of the most impor- 
tant changes resulted from field 
work in stores, with our own sales- 
men, or from reports by our sales- 
men from their territories. 

It was a dealer’s problem which 
brought about the most drastic in- 
fluence in men’s-wear merchandising 
which has been felt for years—the 
ensemble plan of styling and sell- 
ing. It started in a retail store 
which was not doing well in the fur- 
nishings department. This dealer 
was eager to do a big haberdashery 
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OUR 
BEST 
IDEAS 


COME FROM OUR 


CUSTOMERS 


BY DAN STEELE 


Vice President, Wilson Brothers 
As Told to Shirley Ware 








Dan Steele Found Answers to These Puzzles 


The branch that always seems to lose money 
Handling small orders at a fair profit 

Moving leftovers that hold back new buying 

A sales idea to lick the dull season nightmare 

The buyer who demands something to sell for less 
The dealer who overlooks your line 


The salesman who wants a better territory 








business. He had purchased a repre- 
sentative line but it didn’t move in 
anywhere near the volume that his 
location and the amount of business 
he was doing seemed to warrant. 
This wasn’t a problem to be worked 
out over a desk. Our stylist and 
senior salesman, who knew the ter- 
ritory, visited this dealer. 

They found the haberdashery 
line so dominated and overwhelmed 


by the vast clothing stock that it 
failed to attract attention or to 
make an impression. To increase 
the stock seemed one solution, but 
it was obvious that what this dealer 
really needed was a convincing, 
startling presentation—something 
that would make the haberdashery 
call attention to itself. Then some- 
one suggested that we style our line 
to his main line of clothing. We 
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didn’t realize, at the moment, the 
vast possibilities, but we had a 
nucleus for an idea and the more 
we talked about it, the bigger it 
grew. The merchant was enthusias- 
tic and agreed to a promotion of 
the plan throughout his store. 

Our stylist created a color chart 
of harmonious haberdashery com- 
binations to blend with colors popu- 
lar that season in men’s suits. There 
were color groupings planned es- 
pecially for 
others for gray, special ones for 
blue, etc. We attempted to build 
the ensemble so attractively that a 
man would forget his habit of going 
into a store and selecting a tie just 
because he liked the pattern. If we 
styled the ensemble highly enough 
he would be tempted to buy it com- 
plete, as a unit, we believed. We 
wanted to make him “blend” 
scious right at the start. 

What we did in our field was no 


with 


wear 


brown, 


con- 


RIGHT: 


that 
manufacturer in 


different from 
kitchen 
styling his enamelware in ivory and 


done by the 
utensil 


green, ivory and red, and in other 
colors to fit the decorative scheme 
of the Today the 
same idea appears in the women’s 


modern kitchen. 


wear field as “matched accessories.” 

We took our 
verters in the East and had them 
We had 
colors from one line matched to an 
so that the shirt, 
kerchief and hosiery repeated the 
We went 
beginning to 


designs to con 


woven into materials. 


other tie, hand- 


design or blended in color. 
back to the 
launch this promotion. We set up 


very 


a complete campaign, building 


dealer advertising, display and 


sales plan around the ensemble 
idea. We prepared copies of the 
color chart worked out by our styl 


called 


idea. 


ist—the 
it—to help put 
Prefer 


“Blendscope” we 
over the 
Blends,” 


“Gentlemen was 


**Gentlemen Prefer Blends’’ is Wilson Brothers 


ensemble slogan and displays similar to this were planned 
and sketched for Wilson dealers designed to display a 
variety of matching and harmonious haberdashery 


RIGHT BELOW: At least partly because of the sales pro- 
motion work done by Wilson Brothers, men have become 
fashion conscious. The Skipper Shop of Joske Brothers 
Company, San Antonio, is a typical men’s wear corner 


BELOW: The Esquire Shop of Patterson-Fletcher, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has stimulated business by displaying 
men’s wear in boxed ensembles. There are combinations 
such as tie and handkerchief; pajamas and shorts, etc. 
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our ensemble slogan. We sent out a 
bulletin to dealers announcing the 
plan. The midwestern store which 
had first started us thinking along 
lines of ensemble styling was an 
ideal spot for key operation. We 
sent an expert window trimmer to 
trim his windows and set up store 
displays. The dealer staged an 
elaborate opening and the ensemble 
program definitely put him in the 
haberdashery business. 

The success of this idea is at- 
tested by the fact that 
everywhere today men are dressed 
Nor 


lost its selling power. 


almost 


in better taste. has the idea 

In fact our 
newest promotion combines a more 
detailed ensembling with a person- 
For the 


boxed haberdashery in 


alized package. holiday 
trade we 
combinations of tie and hose; tie 
and handkerchief; shirt, tie and 
handkerchief ; pajamas and shorts ; 
all styled 


undershirt and shorts 
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individual boxes 
bothersome, un- 


to blend. The 
eliminated that 
tidy stock that is the woe of 
every merchant in holiday season. 
We had the boxes covered in white 


embossed paper so they would be 
superior to the average Christmas 
box. Then we included a supply of 
attractive initial labels to further 
personalize the gift. In addition to 





What Type of Mailings Bring 


Best Results? 


NE of the large mail order 

houses recently conducted a 
test to determine the value of dif- 
ferent stamps and return enve- 
lopes. A total of 1,596 letters were 
drawn in the at-random method 
from the following four files: 

1. From replies to letters mailed 
under 114-cent postage with no 
business reply envelope, 400. 

2. From replies to letters mailed 
under 3-cent postage, with no 
business reply envelope, 398. 

3. From replies to letters mailed 
under 114-cent postage with a 
business reply envelope, 400. 

4. From replies to letters mailed 
under 3-cent postage with a busi- 
ness reply envelope, 398. 

The letter was a form used by 
the collection department and in- 
formed the customer that no reply 
to a previous letter had been re- 
ceived, nor any remittance. It was 
the follow-up variety. The analysis 
was taken fifteen days after the 
form was mailed and showed the 
following results: 


GROUP I 
1%-Cent Postage, No Return Envelope 


Number Percentage 
Remittance received 180 45.0 
Extension requested 18 4. 
No results 202 50.5 


Total 400 100.0 


GROUP II 
3-Cent Postage, No Return Envelope 
Number Percentage 


Remittance received 162 40.70 
Extension requested 36 9.05 
No results 200 50.25 


Total 398 100.00 


GROUP III 
14%-Cent Postage, Business Reply Envelope 


Number Percentage 
Remittance received 164 41.0 
Extension requested 62 15.5 
No results 174 43.5 


Total 400 100.0 
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GROUP IV 
3-Cent Postage, Business Reply Envelope 


Number 
Remittance received 196 
Extension requested 72 
No results 130 


Total 398 


Percentage 


Analyzing the total returns of 
the four groups, first by postage 
class, that is, the third-class post- 
age results compared with first- 
class postage results, the following 
results were noted: 


144-Cent Postage Mailing 
Number Percentage 


Remittance received 344 43.0 
Extension requested 80 10.0 
No results 376 47.0 


Total 800 100.0 


3-Cent Postage Mailing 


Number Percentage 


Remittance received 358 44.98 
Extension requested 108 13.57 
No results 330 41.45 


Total 796 100.00 


And analyzing the total returns 
again by comparing the two groups 
which had included business reply 
envelopes with the two groups 
which did not include business reply 
envelopes, these results were noted: 

No Business Reply Envelope 
Number Percentage 
Remittance received 342 42.85 
Extension requested 54 6.78 
No results 402 50.37 
Total 798 100.00 
With Business Reply Envelope 


Number Percentage 


Remittance received 360 
Extension requested 134 
No results 304 


Total 798 

Although business reply enve- 
lopes brought less than a 3 per cent 
increase of payments over those 
sent in response to letters with no 
business reply envelope, it is inter- 
esting to note a more than 10 per 
cent increase in the number of cus- 
tomers writing to ask for an ex- 
tension of time. 


offering the dealer a more attrac- 
tive selling package, we again in- 
creased his unit of sale. When this 
idea was presented it found such 
ready acceptance that we were sold 
out long before the holiday trade 
was under way. 

We are constantly finding ways 
to tie in the ensemble idea. It has 
added momentum to our concentra- 
tion program. We had introduced 
the concentration promotion before 
the ensemble, in an effort to get an 
increased share of the customer’s 
business. To the dealer giving us 
60 per cent or more of his business 
we offered a complete service— 
newspaper advertising, counter 
and window display, consultation 
service on retail problems and store 
layout, bookkeeping and budgeting. 
It was an easier matter for the 
merchant to buy ensembled mer- 
chandise than to attempt to en- 
semble it himself, and with the 
added feature of service, our con- 
centrators grew in number. Many 
of our accounts depend upon us to 
help them out of their difficulties 
their problems are ours. 

The latest one to bob up is that 
of distribution. This is not our 
problem alone. We hear that repre- 
sentatives from the furniture fac- 
tories have gone to market to meet 
the buyers, then packed up their 
kits and returned home without 
booking orders. Why? Because the 
buyers have been instructed not to 
pay an increased price. The re- 
tailer’s costs of operating have 
been 
higher labor costs, etc. He wants a 
bigger percentage of mark-up to 
cover it. But he is afraid to in- 


increased — higher taxes, 


crease his price to the consumer 
too much, and so he expects the 
wholesaler or manufacturer to give 
him that extra 1 or 2 per cent that 
will allow him to mark his goods in 
brackets he feels will sell it. 

The manufacturer, however, has 
had his own increase in costs. Sup- 
pose, for example, he works on 23 
per cent and that is necessary to 
maintain his business, how can he 
cut his price to the retailer and 
still carry on? (Continued on page 50) 
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OWN goes the spear and up it comes with nothing 

on it. Indians after salmon spear and spear and 

spear—five, six, seven, eight times in succession. Noth- 
ing happens. The salmon flash by untouched. 

Does the Indian stop to sit down and write a report 
that things are pretty tough? That conditions are 
bad? That he speared seven or eight times without 
results? No. He just keeps on spearing. And, of course, 
he finally spears a salmon. Then he begins all over 
again—spearing, spearing, spearing. 

These Indian salmon fishermen have learned some- 
thing we all need to remember. Especially salesmen. 
We can’t make a ten-strike every time. We cannot 
expect a big one every time we try. 

The big thing is to keep on trying. With aboriginal 
patience the Indian keeps on until at the end of the day 
he has a splendid catch to show for his efforts. But at 
any given time an observer might be justified in think- 
ing that he would never land one. 

Selling would be a poorly paid profession if we 
could sell every time we tried. It would be one of the 
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NEXT TIME—HEAP BIG ONE 


poorest ways of earning a living, because anyone could 
do the job. The Indian, never a fellow to indulge in 
very much “chin music” or to waste energy on mere 
words, mutters to himself, “Next time—heap big 
one,” every time his spear comes up empty. Couldn’t 
we salesmen remember that—‘Next time—heap big 
one,” every time we complete a call that has ended 
with nothing to write down on the sales record? If 
we keep this in mind we are going to make every call 
more productive because we usually find what we 
seek diligently. 

One of the big factors in selling is the ability to stick 
to the job—to keep going, despite discouragement, 
disappointment and delay. Many is the day when one 
last call saves us from having to write a goose egg on 
the sales report. That one extra call—that last ounce 
of effort—that splendid ability to keep on trying—is 
often the chief difference between a top-rank salesman 
and the men down at the bottom of the list who hold 
their jobs day after day, year after year, by toler- 
ance and tolerance alone.—E. W. 
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There is no loss from overflow when 
these cans are filled with varnish. An 
electrical filler releases exactly the 
correct amount. Opposite: Connect- 
ing rods for Chrysler cars are weighed 
to insure absolute accurate milling 
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Any One of the Ideas at Work Here 
May Be Worth $1,000 


Milling Automobile Parts 
Chrysler Corporation 


Packing Chemicals 
C. FE’. Jamieson and Company 


Mixing Materials 
Champion Porcelain Company 


Weighing Ingredients 
—American Brakeblok Corporation 


Receiving Bundles 
Quality Damp Wash Laundry 


Filling Cans 


—Acme White Lead and Color Works 





LIMINATION of a previous 

waste of fifty gallons of materia 
a day while vastly increasing pro 
duction ; achievement of substantia! 
savings by accurate measurement 
of minute quantities of high-priced 
drugs; assurance of uniform qual 
ity and lower operating costs i 
the creating of such products as 
porcelain, automobiles and automo 
bile parts—these are only a few of 
the important economies reported 
following a survey of six well-known 
firms which have modernized thei: 
measuring facilities and practices 

The problem of accurate and 
rapid measuring and weighing is ai 
important one to industry and busi 
ness. A slight loss due to over 
weight might amount only to a 
fraction of a cent on a single order. 
But multiplied by hundreds of 
orders and by days and weeks and 
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years, such a loss reaches a stag- 
gering total. The quality, and even 
the safety, of finished products 
many times depend upon accurate 
measurement and weighing of parts 
or ingredients involved in process- 
ing. More and more manufacturers 
are analyzing their weighing needs, 
-alling in experts and replacing ob- 
solete equipment. 

Take, for example, the problem 
of balancing piston and connecting- 
rod assemblies in a Chrysler car. 
Formerly it was customary to al- 
low these vital parts to vary as 
much as half an ounce over or under 
standard weight. If a piston or rod 
was too heavy, it was just set aside 
until five others of about the same 
weight came along. If one was too 
light, the same procedure was fol- 
lowed. That was called selective as- 
sembly and it worked out all right 
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except for two things ; the excessive 
handling required and the matter of 
replacement. It didn’t matter to the 
car owner unless and until he had 
to replace one of those parts. Then 
he might get one that didn’t balance 
with the others and the perform 
ance of his car would be impaired. 

W. H. Smila, Chrysler master 
mechanic, thought the job could 
be done a better way. His plan ap- 
proved, scale experts were called 
in and special scales were developed 
to fit the need. 

Pistons now are milled to pr 
determined weight by cutting away 
the exact amount of metal neces- 
sary from each of two bosses. This 
amount is determined by the very 
weight of the piston itself. For 
mounted on a bracket on the rear 
of each such machine is a scale on 


which the piston sits while bosses 


BY SIDNEY WILKINSON 


are being milled, and the weight of 
the piston determines how far down 
it will sink as the miller cuts away 
the bosses. It’s all so nearly auto- 
matic that each operator turns out 
about 140 pistons an hour. 

More operations are required on 
connecting rods. Here all rods and 
caps are first weighed on double- 
pan scales against master rods and 
caps and are sorted into six groups, 
according to weight. They are then 
broached to approximate weight, 
the purpose being to take off some 
excess metal but not too much. 
Each part is weighed against a 
master after each operation. Rods 
then go to a battery of machines 
nearby which mill both the crank 
end and the wrist pin end. The 
operator first places each rod on a 
special scale which indicates how 


many grams of metal he should 





Pistons for Chrysler cars are now milled to predetermined weight while sitting 
on special scales. The weight of the piston itself determines how far down it 
will sink as the miller cuts away the bosses. This process is so nearly auto- 
matic that each operator turns out about 140 almost uniform pistons an hour 


cut away. He then transfers this 
reading to a dial on his machine and 
mills the proper amount from the 
crank end. The next operator 
places the same rod on his scale 
and follows the same procedure. 
The scales here used are so cali- 
brated as to show not only the ex- 
cess weight but also the location of 
this excess with respect to the 
center of gravity of the rod; in 
other words, how much to mill the 
boss at each end. 

As a result, all Chrysler pistons 
and connecting rods now are held 
within limits not of plus or minus 
one-half ounce, but plus or minus 
two grams—one-fourteenth ounce! 

A little medicine occasionally is 
doubtless good for one, but too 
much may be just too bad! Con- 
sequently, C. E. Jamieson and 
Company, manufacturing chemists, 
Detroit, weigh for safety, as well 
as for other purposes. In pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, accuracy, 
above all else, is important. 

As Charles Weckesser, plant en- 
gineer, explained: “We are ex- 
tremely careful in our weighing for 
three reasons; safety, uniform 
quality, and economy. We mix some 
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compounding materials in large 
batches and produce merchandise 
in large quantities. In our tablet 
department, for example, we pro- 
duce 2,500,000 tablets a day, and 
many of them are packed in drums 
of 50,000 each. This involves mix- 
ing many batches a day, containing 
from two to twelve ingredients, and 
packing as many as fifty drums of 
finished tablets a day. All of this 
necessitates accurate weighing of 
ingredients, and, for economic rea- 
sons, careful weighing of packages 
of finished tablets. 

“Other products are mixed in 
small batches and some contain 
very valuable ingredients, while 
others contain potent drugs which 
would prove harmful if taken in 
too large doses. This necessitates 
delicate weighing. 

““Here’s a tablet that weighs 714 
grains and sells at $7.20 per thou- 
sands, wholesale. We sell them in 
quantities up to 50,000. Old-type 
scales might be inaccurate to the 
extent of, say, 6 ounces in 50,000 
tablets. In money that would mean 
a difference of $3.60. As we are 
careful to give the customer good 
measure, we would stand that loss. 


If we didn’t, and the customer 
should discover that he had re- 
ceived short weight, he would have 
just cause to complain. 

“Then, too, all our finished prod- 
ucts pass through a control depart- 
ment where they are subjected to 
chemical analysis, and if they fail 
to conform to a very strict stand- 
ard, they are That 
means they must be reworked, or, 
in some cases, become a total loss. 
Installation of modern weighing > 
equipment throughout has elimi- 
nated such waste almost entirely.” 

Jamieson’s sells products by 
quantity, and in many cases counts 
the quantity by weight. In the cap- 
sule department, for instance, there 
is an interesting example: A double- 
end scale of 30-pound capacity is 
used, the dial of which is graduated 
in 1/100 pounds and has a dial ca- 


rejected. 


, pacity of only two pounds. In ship- 


ping capsules one hundred of them 
are weighed first, after which the 
decimal point is moved to the 
proper place for the quantity being 
weighed at the time, and the cap- 
sules are loaded on the scale until 
that point is reached. Because the 
accuracy of the scales can be de- 
pended upon, counting or recalcu- 
lating in grains, ounces, and so on, 
is thus eliminated. 

“We have some fairly large ca- 
pacity scales, too,” said Mr. 
Weckesser, “but all of them are 
highly sensitive, and all large ca- 
pacity ones have a tare beam, as 
well as a dial. In weighing ingredi- 
ents, then, we first set the container 
on the scale and adjust the tare 
beam so that the dial reads zero, 
then fill the container until the dial 
registers the desired weight. 

“In the shipping department we 
formerly had an old-style platform 
scale that was usually out of order, 
due to up-ending barrels and boxes 
on it. That was extremely unsatis- 
factory in many ways, including the 
fact that such juggling of heavy 
things was a strain on the em- 
ployees. Now we have a built-in, 
floor-type scale that is always ac- 
curate, never out of order, and is 
handy to use. (Continued on page 55) 
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AGE 23: SALES $100,000 A YEAR 


BY LAURA C. SAWHILL 


COUNTRY boy, Ernest Acker 

of Broadway, Virginia, earned 
spending money by cracking and 
selling black walnuts, and dreamed 
of financing his education. The de- 
pression crystallized his large-scale 
selling idea and impetus was sup- 
plied by a New Jersey woman who, 
realizing the possibilities in nut 
meats, urged Ernest to extend his 
business. 

Three years ago Ernest, barely 
20 years old, sold a barrel of nuts 
to the country’s leading ice cream 
manufacturer in Philadelphia. 
Wishing to investigate new mar- 
kets, he hitch-hiked a ride for him- 
self and his barrel on a Phila- 
delphia-bound poultry truck. 

He then returned to Broadway, 
rented a small building, employed 
a few helpers and started to sort 
and ship nuts to ice cream manu- 
facturers, bakers, confectioners. 
Growing business necessitated 
employing his brother, Isaac, to 
buy nut meats from merchants to 
whom country and mountain people 
had sold them. This industry, said 
to be the only one of its kind in the 
South, has raised and stabilized 
the price of nuts and furnishes 
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Who says opportunities in America have withered up? Here is a business 
which was started by a boy who hitch-hiked from Broadway, Virginia, to Phila- 
delphia to find his first customer—and which sold $100,000 in nut meats in 1937 


a dependable market for them. 

Now, at the age of 23, Mr. Acker 
employs a force of fourteen—most- 
ly women-—who by hand sort and 
pack nuts for shipment to half the 
states in the nation and as far 
away as California. 

The firm has no salesmen or ad- 
vertising department, but depends 
upon quoting its old and satisfied 
customers. 

Mr. Acker stands at the head of 
an industry doing $100,000 worth 
of business annually. In the busy 
season, October 1 to May 1, $1,000 
worth of business a day is often 
done for a week at a time. 


The past summer Mr. Acker 
planned and built a new story-and- 
a-half plant, 40 by 40 feet, which 
is now in operation. He did most of 
the work himself, assisted by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. The basement 
houses the trucks and, with the top 
story, provides storage space. The 
first floor contains an office and 
work tables. Local warehouses and 
storage plants are also utilized. 

An office girl, trained by Mr. 
Acker, himself, “so that she will be 
fitted for this work,” as he states, 
has been added. This youth of 23 
knows where he is going and is de- 
termined to get there. 
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Henry Ford and his son, Edsel, work together in managing the Ford empire 


FAMOUS FATHER-AND-SON 
TEAMS IN BUSINESS 


N ONE of the most profitable, ag- 
gressive and best-managed com- 
panies in its industry in the United 
States there is a family tragedy be- 
cause the son of the founder has 
never been able to make a place for 
himself in the business. 

According to the father the son 
is extravagant, wilful, stubborn 
and unwilling to bow to business 
discipline. According to the son his 
father is unreasonable, dictatorial 
and jealous of his supreme author- 
itv in the company. According to 
other executives of the company 
there is much to be said on both 
sides. They say that the faiher 
tried to keep his son occupied with 
menial work, long after a man of 
the son’s ability and _ intelligence 
was fitted by training and experi- 
ence for a position of greater re- 
sponsibility. They claim that the 
father would never permit his son 
to assume responsibility of any 
kind, belittling the son’s ideas and 
suggestions. 

The father who will not acknowl- 
edge that his son has grown to a 
man’s stature, both mentally and 
physically, is common in business. 
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This may be the one reason why 
relatively few able sons follow 
along in their fathers’ footsteps. 
There are literally hundreds of 
sons who were unsuccessful in their 
fathers’ businesses, but who dis- 
tinguished brilliantly 
once they shed parental control and 
left their fathers to enter other 


themselves 


business fields. 

But this is not a story of the 
failure of sons. It is a story of sons 
who have made important places 
for themselves in their fathers’ busi- 
nesses. Some of our most distin- 


guished companies are now under 


the leadership of sons whose fathers 
originally established the business. 
In other institutions fathers have 
relinquished some of their respon- 
sibility and passed it on to sons who 
are carrying on successfully. 

One of the most spectacular of 
the father-and-son teams in busi- 
ness is that of the famed Coryells of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, operators of 
L. L. Coryell and Son, and asso- 
ciated corporations, owners of a 
chain of gasoline filling stations. 
L. L. Coryell, Sr. is president and 
L. L. Coryell, Jr. is general man- 


Thomas E. Wilson of Wilson and Co. 


W. A. Sheaffer founded a company 


G. F. Johnson of Endicott Johnson 
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Edward F. Wilson is the new president 


“C. R.”’ engages in its management 


George W. Johnson is the president 


ager. Father and son live in large 
10-room houses facing each other 
across the street. Every morning 
they meet and drive to business to 
gether. There they share a large 
office and always, when one is talk 
ing over the telephone the other 
listens in on his connected tele- 
phone. The two dress exactly alike, 
even to such items as ties, socks, 
vests, etc. At one time they jointly 
studied a correspondence school 


law course. Friends have never 
know them to disagree on anything. 
The company has been highly suc 
cessful and now owns nearly five 
hundred filling stations throughout 
the Middle West. 

There are many other father 
and-son combinations which are 
functioning successfully in busi 
ness, although so far as we know 
no others go to the same extent as 
the Coryells in achieving almost 
unity of thought on every detail. 

One of the most inspiring ex- 
amples of a father and son working 
together in harmony is that of 
John Willy and his son, Knight, 
who publish and edit one of the 
oldest and best-known hotel busi 
ness papers, the Hotel Monthly. It 
is doubtful if any other man has as 
many friends in the hotel business 
as has John Willy. Recently he was 
honored by the University of Michi- 
gan, and hotel men from every 


part of the country came to Ann 


Arbor, Michigan to participate in 
the ceremony. 

John Willy’s integrity and high 
ideals are a Chicago tradition. 
Every invoice that comes into the 
office is paid on the day it is re- 
ceived. During the worst part of 
the depression there were a few 
days on which this long-standing 
rule brought worry and perhaps a 
hardship to the business, but bar- 
ring national calamities it will prob- 
ably be continued so long as John 
Willy is active in the management 
of the company. 

Knight Willy is associate edi- 
tor of the Hotel Monthly. His 
father is editor and_ publisher. 
Often both men attend the 


luncheon or dinner meeting. Each 


same 


selects his table and associates ac- 
cording to his fancy although after 
the meeting father and son are 
more than likely to return to the 
office together 
For more 
C. R. Sheaffer has been active in 
the management of the company 
founded by his father, W. A. 
Sheaffer—the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company of Fort Madison, Iowa. 


than ten years now 


A strong man with pronounced 
ideas which he does not hesitate to 
express vigorously, W. A. Sheaffer 
has not made the mistake which so 


many strong men make, of pushing 
his son off to one side and insisting 


S 


on maki (Continued on page 56) 
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L. L. Coryell, Sr. and L. L. Coryell, Jr. share the same office; think and dress alike 
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RESULTS OF 
NEW YORK SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB 
“40-PLUS” SURVEY 








Relative 
Rank in 
Importance 
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Percentage 
Preferring 
Men Over 40 
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More conscientious about those phases of work which 
are hard to check up 


Less apt to resign to go elsewhere (after having had 
the same length of service in the organization) 


More open-minded attitude toward criticism 


Less likely to try different methods merely for the sake 
of being different 


Less discouraged by failure to accomplish the result 
expected 


Undertakes an unpleasant assignment more willingly 


Less likely to “‘yes’’ his superiors when it is not neces- 
sary 


Less likely to have to be discharged (where length of 
service is equal) 


Likely to turn out more production 

More cooperative generally 

Less discouraged and upset by severe criticism 

Less argumentative when he cannot have his own way 
More willing to do necessary overtime work cheerfully 


More likely to undertake a difficult assignment with- 
out an unhealthy fear of criticism for failure 


Brings more new ideas of value into the organization 


Less likely to persist in methods disapproved by the 
organization 


Less likely to have family complications affecting ad- 
versely efficiency on the job 


Likely to finish an assignment in less time 


More likely to accept whole-heartedly the fixed policies 
of the organization 


More anxious to learn and understand the policies of 
the organization 


Loses less time on the job for sickness or other reasons 


Has more of the type of initiative that results in im- 
provement 


More likely to get into a new type of assignment (or 
problem) promptly 


More careful of persona! appez 
M ful of persona! earance 


Adapts himself more readily to the policies of the or- 
ganization 


More likely to have the type of enthusiasm and cheer- 
fulness which is valuable to the organization 











Does the 





Over 40 
Deserve a 
Break? 


“YES,” SAYS HENRY SIMLER 


President 
American Writing Machine Company 













OUR men have what we are 

looking for, but they are too 
old.” 

This was heard so frequently 
when the employment committee of 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, of which I am chairman, at- 
tempted to place capable members 
over 40 in jobs, that it got us sore. 

We determined to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the situation 
to find out if 40 had become the 
deadline in business and if there 
was any basis of fact in the claim 













that men are less valuable to a 






company after they have reached 





two score years. 






A subcommittee of our employ- 





ment committee, known as the “40 





Plus” group, was formed to collect 





all possible information on the em- 





ployment and value of the man 
over 40. This group drew up a 





survey form and sent it to all mem- 
bers of the Sales Executives Club. 
The results showed an overwhelm- 






ing percentage in favor of the man 
over 40 for executive positions and 
the higher type of selling work in 
the fields of wholesale and retail 
(Continued on page 49) 







distribution. 
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Is the 
an 

Over 40 

Just a 


Headache? 


“YES,” SAY W. G. CAMP 
and WILLIAM H. SHUMWAY 


ESPITE the enthusiasm for the 

man over 40 as expressed by 
Mr. Simler, two men of wide ex- 
perience in employment 
have submitted their ideas which 
point out some of the reasons why 
employers are inclined to shy away 
from men over 40 who are still 
secking positions. W. G. Camp, 
president, Executive Service Cor- 
poration, writes: 

““While it is quite true that these 
men over 40 on an average have a 
higher batting percentage of effi- 
ciency, they are sometimes so hard 
to handle, particularly when they 
negotiate for a position, that a 
good many employers have taken 
the attitude that as a rule it is 
not only easier but much more 
satisfactory to put their time on 
the ‘young type with greater po- 
tential’ than to be bothered with 
the hemming and hawing of these 
older men. It is unfortunate that 
these older men as a rule are not 
able to handle themselves diplo- 
matically and, consequently, do a 


circles 


poor merchandising job of them- 
selves, and they usually need a po- 
sition badly for family reasons. 
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“Tt is true that much can be 
said on both sides. But, neverthe- 
less, it is also true that the older 
a man gets, the more set he be- 
comes in his ways and harder to 
handle. Sometimes, due to pride 
or other reasons, when he is faced 
with the ability to get a fair job 
he becomes ‘high hat’ and over- 
sells himself and makes it almost 
impossible for an employer to get 
together with him. This causes a 
situation often where an employer 
finally does not want to get to- 
gether with him. 

“A great deal can be done with 
these older men by getting close 
enough to understand thoroughly 
their problems, and working with 
them as we try to do. As a matter 
of fact, the more important posi- 
tions which we are filling are, as a 
rule, being filled by men in the 
higher age class. 

“Unfortunately, we are still in 
a buyer’s market!” 

Another executive whose experi- 
ence seems to coincide with that of 
Mr. Camp’s, is William H. Shum- 
way of William H. Shumway, Inc., 
Boston, who writes: 

“While it is true that over 90 
per cent of the positions coming 
to us to be filled have age limits 
of 40, and 45 is practically the 
deadline, from our experience in 
interviewing men over 40 our sym- 
pathies are rather with the em- 
ployers and not with the men. 

“We have found that in most 
cases men over 40 are not market- 
able on today’s market for two 
rather definite reasons. First, be- 
cause of lack of continuous educa- 
tion. In the highly competitive 
business field of today men must 
keep up to date in what is going 
on in their field. If they don’t, they 
are bound to be replaced by those 
who do. 

“We were recently looking for a 
general factory manager for one 
of our clients and in this case, 
which was rather unusual, we had 
an age limit of 50. We talked with 
many men over 40 in reference to 
this position and in almost every 
case tried to discuss with them 
straight-line production, wage in- 


centives, etc. But we found them 
very poorly informed and in many 
cases they did not even know what 
we were talking about. It is true 
that they had been superintendents 
of factories in the past but had not 
kept up to date and were trying to 
sell services which were not up to 
date. 

“We had a similar case—a po- 
sition for an office manager for a 
large concern. In talking with men 
about Hollerith machines, etc., we 
found that they did not know what 
we were talking about. In other 
words, they had not kept up to 
date. 

“The other reason for the lack 
of interest in employing men of 
this age is that they are apt to 
be set in their ways of thinking— 
they know what can and cannot 


be done and (Continued on page 49) 





Placement experts who 
endeavor to find satisfac- 
tory positions formen over 
40 have a specialized point 
of view gleaned frommany 
efforts to fit employers and 
would-be employees to- 
gether. Read what such 
men havediscovered about 
the man who has passed 
40. Thisisa problem which 
is baffling employment 
managers and personnel 
directors. What has been 
your experience with the 
man over 40—both the one 
hired as a younger man 
who stayed with the com- 


pany until he was over 40, 


and the man who was not 
hired until he had passed 
40? The editors of ‘‘Amer- 
ican Business’’ are eager 
for further information 
on this engrossing subject 
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Influence of the Dutch in American Business 


BY JOHN HALL WOODS 


ODAY’S successor to the 

“Great River” Trail pictured on 
this month’s cover is the New York 
Central Railroad, the trunk line of 
which parallels the Hudson River 
between New York and Albany. 

The members of the Vanderbilt 
family, who had so much to do 
with the development of the New 
York Central, are direct descend- 
ants of Jan Aertsen Van der Bilt, 
a Dutch farmer who settled near 
Brooklyn about 1650. The Van der 
Bilts were just one of many fa- 
mous old early Dutch families 
whose descendants have contrib- 
uted much to American business, 
professions and government. They 
brought to the New World a fine 
sense of financial values and busi- 
ness judgment and stability. They 
had to a marked degree that en- 
viable quality of being able to get 
on the main track and stay there 
until they arrived. Renowned rail- 
road presidents, bankers, painters, 
doctors, lawyers, editors, jurists— 
and three presidents of the United 
States—have descended from this 
early Dutch stock. 

These Dutch people came to 
America from a country which at 
that time was the greatest com- 
mercial and sea power in the world. 
Many came as representatives of 
the Dutch West India Company, 
which in the seventeenth century 
was established to promote and 
control trade between The Neth- 
erlands and Africa, the West 
Indies and the Americas. Others 
came of their own volition. Most all 
the early Dutch settled along the 
Hudson River for it provided the 
only convenient route for trade 
and transportation inland from 
New Amsterdam — the colony 
where early Dutch activities cen- 
tered, now New York City. 

Life on the Hudson River in 
those days was picturesque, if not 
easy and safe. The river was alive 
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with sail. High-pooped vessels 
from Holland brought cargoes of 
cloths, clothing, implements, blan- 
kets, liquor glasses, candles, liquor, 
cattle and trinkets to New Am- 
ste:dam. River traders and In- 
dians brought pelts and were paid 
off largely in these imported goods. 
The traders would put this stock 
in their vlie booten (flyboats) and 
sail up the river between New Am- 
sterdam and Fort Orange (AI- 
bany}. The skipper would tie the 
boat to a tree at the river’s edge, 
and open his packs for the settlers 
to choose from their interesting 
contents. He was also welcomed 
because he brought the latest news 
from New Amsterdam and from 
Holland. The Indians packed the 
treasures they had received in ex- 
change for their pelts into canoes, 
and swiftly paddled up or down 
the river to their camps where ex- 
cited redskins waited to examine 
the goods sent by the white man. 

It was the fur trade which first 
attracted the Dutch to the new 
country. Beaver was the most de- 
sired skin, although considerable 
trading was done for bear, otter 
and other skins. Beaver skins be- 
came a recognized currency, some 
salaries in the early days being 
paid in “beavers.” A little later, 
however, a struggle for grain mar- 
kets led the Dutch West India 
Company to try clearing the land 
for planting. Large grants of land 
were made to patroons (landlords) 
who exercised an almost feudal 
control. The early settlers on the 
bouweries (farms) of these pa- 
troons’ domains were virtually 
serfs. For instance, they could not 
spin or weave because the Dutch 
West India Company would not 
permit it. The company also con- 
tinued to keep the fur trade to it- 
self. In the decade between 1630 
and 1640 a blanket cost $3.20, in 
terms of our money. A hat cost 


$4.00, an iron anvil $40.00, a 
musket and cartouche box, $7.60, 
and a copper sheep’s bell 52 cents. 
Butter brought 16 cents a pound, 
a pair of fowl, 80 cents, and a 
beaver, $10.00. 

Corn, oats and wheat were cul- 
tivated, as well as hops, much in 
demand on account of the popu- 
larity of beer. In 1652 the high 
export duty was taken off tobacco 
and the farmers greatly increased 
its production. The West India 
Company directors, nevertheless, 
ordered them to plant as much 
land to corn, peas or grain as they 
did to tobacco, so as to prevent 
“apprehended scarcity of bread.” 
Crop control in the seventeenth 
century! 

From the start it was the river 
which was the great artery of 
travel and trade, and trade was 
the predominating activity of the 
colony. The growth of population 
during the period of Dutch control 
was not rapid. When the English 
took the colony in 1664 there were 
only three towns on the river— 
New Amsterdam, Beverwyck (AI- 
bany), and Rondout (Kingston). 
Other settlements on the river 
were mere villages. 

Born on the Hudson and de- 
scended from the early Dutch have 
been three presidents of the United 
States: Martin Van Buren, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The founder of 
the Roosevelt family in America 
was Claes Martenszen Van Rosen- 
velt, who came here in 1649. His 
grandson, Jacobus, is thought to 
have been the first to drop the 
“Van,” and Isaac, son of Jacobus, 
changed the spelling of the family 
name to its present form. Isaac 
built the first sugar refinery in 
New York. Other old Dutch names 
familiar today are Schuyler, Stuy- 
vesant, Van Cortlandt and Van 
Rensselaer. 
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cUMPTOMETER METHODS make figures “come clean’ 


THIS IS IVORY SOAP (at right) in the making. The Procter 
& Gamble Company, maker of Ivory and other fine soap products, 
is justly proud of its up-to-date methods. In handling figure 
work, as in mixing the ingredients of "P&G" products, absolute 
accuracy is essential. Hence, this outstanding company chooses 


the “Comptometer." 


TRAINED OPERATORS (below) in one of Procter & 
Gamble's centralized “Comptometer" departments handle 
quickly and accurately such important figure work as compiling 
order statistics, auditing invoices, distribution of sales expenses, 


prorating, general accounting and statistical work. "Comptom- ; 
eter" methods are also employed at "P&G" branch offices. ; ‘ j 
a atl all 
te Ot ees r : 
f . e. 


: 





“IT'S A PLEASURE to operate the 
Controlled-Key 'Comptometer,'" says Miss 
Edna Crail (bottom left), "Comptometer™ 
operator at the Procter & Gamble Com- 











pany's general office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"That clever Controlled-Key device en- 
ables me to work fast without fear of oper- 
ating errors. If | fail to fully depress a key, 
the keyboard is automatically locked until 
| press that key all the way down. I've oper- 
ated a 'Comptometer’ at Procter & Gamble 
for seven years, and | think it's a grand 


. ial 
machine. 
. « ° 


IF SPEED, accuracy and flexibility in 
handling figure work are essential to the 
profitable conduct of your business, permit 
a representative to show you [in your office, 
on your job) why so many progressive con- 
cerns have adopted "Comptometer" meth- 
ods. Telephone the local "Comptometer™ 
office, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


Trade-Mark of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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When You Must Say 


“C. 6. D.” to an Old Customer 





Letter Problem No. 3 


Mr. John Doe, Collection Manager 
The American Drug Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Doe: 

Please excuse my delay in acknowledging your several 
letters about the state of my account. I presume they 
were written more or less as a matter of routine, as you 
know my father and myself have been your customers for a 
great many years, and the relationship has always been 
satisfactory. 

It is true that the drug business has been bad in this 
neck of the woods for the past two or three years, as no- 
body seems to have any money any more. This has forced us 
to extend a lot of credit, maybe too much. But you can 
understand how it is with a store as old as ours. Folks 
just seem to depend on us for medicines and supplies, and 
of course since they are customers of two or three genera— 
tions we have to be lenient. 

But no doubt these conditions are temporary as our 
country always seems to come back after any depression, 
and I hope to get our account with you in better shape 
before long. 

In the meantime, I am enclosing one of your order 
blanks with certain goods checked that we need as soon as 
you can ship them. I will appreciate rush service on this 
order as our stock of various items has run lower than it 
should be. This is my fault as I have been spending too 
much time out of the store — on community affairs, po- 
litical and otherwise. 

Ship the order right away. With best regards, 


Joe Atwood, Proprietor 
Family Drug Store 





To the collection manager of the American Drug Company came the 
above letter from a retail druggist in Pennsylvania. The account with 
this store is one of long standing, and amounts to $1,875 past due, but 
another order for drugs amounting to $300 is enclosed. The full cir- 
cumstances are described elsewhere in this section of ‘‘American Busi- 
ness.’’ They should be studied carefully before you attempt to answer 
the letter. 


For the best letter written to solve the problem outlined in the letter 
above, the publishers of ‘‘American Business’’ will award a $25 prize. 
The winning letter and the runners-up will be published in April. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Anyone interested in better business 
letters may compete except the employ- 
ees of The Dartnell Corporation. 


2. There is no limit to the number of 
words in your letter. 


3. Your letter must be typed in dupli- 
cate on plain white paper. 

4. One copy must be unsigned and carry 
nothing to suggest to the judges either 
your name or that of your company. 


5. On the second copy, place your name, 
address, and the name of any company 
for which you may be working. This 
copy will be held in trust by AMERICAN 
Business until after the judges’ decision. 





6. Your reply must reach AMERICAN 
Bustness not later than March 1. Ad- 
dress the Editor, AMERICAN BusINEss, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


7. The best reply to the February Letter 
Problem will be printed in April. 


8. To the writer of the best letter will 
go a prize of $25. 


9. Winners may compete in any of the 
succeeding monthly contests. 


10. Judges: Eugene Whitmore, editor 
of American Bustness; Cameron 
McPherson, business letter authority, 
Chicago; L. E. Frailey. 








BY L. E. FRAILEY 


HE third collection letter prob- 

lem which you are getting this 
month is extremely interesting and 
important to business, but it will 
be keeping the horse ahead of the 
cart to consider first the results of 
the second problem—dealing with 
that constant irritant, the taking 
of unearned discounts. 

There is an old story of the pri- 
vate who complained that all the 
soldiers in the regiment were out 
of step except him, and I thought 
of it after reading and rereading 
the several hundred suggested so- 
lutions to this second problem. 
They came from many companies, 
large and small, and most of them 
were written by chief executives or 
collection managers. Furthermore, 
the majority were cut pretty much 
to the same pattern. They differed 
some in language and approach, 
but very little in line of thought. 
In other words, it was obvious that 
the several hundred letters did 
represent a true cross section of 
opinion regarding the proper way 
to handle the problem. But you 
see that opinion is not my own, 
and now I can understand how 
that private felt. You are all out 
of step except me. 

Seriously, it did seem that the 
writers of these letters were too 
much bothered with the thought of 
what might happen when they 
were received—that the announce- 
ment of a firm policy against un- 
earned discounts might cause the 
loss of friends and orders. Accord- 
ingly, the average letter in the 
batch was apologetic and effusive. 
It began with profuse expressions 
of good-will, it spent several para- 
graphs in leading up to the sub- 
ject, and it “hoped” the dear 
reader would understand why he 
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The $25 Prize-Winner in 
Letter Problem No. 2 


By R. G. D. Anprerson, Sales Promotion Manager 
Curtis Lighting of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Dear Mr. McKelvey: 


Life has taught me - that when there is 
a choice of two courses of action open to me, the 
harder one is usually the right one. 


It is not an easy thing for me to say to an old 
friend of many years standing, such as you are, that 
we cannot accept checks drawn later than 10 days from 
date of invoice which deduct our normal 2 per cent, 
10-day discount. But I believe that is the unly fair 
thing to do. It isn't fair to extend that discount 
beyond 10 days for some of our friends, and not do it 
for all of them. And with costs rising in all busi- 
ness, you will appreciate that cash in 10 days is 
worth a discount, but where longer terms are extended 
it becomes a charge on the business instead of an 
advantage. 


So beginning with January, 1938, our terms of 2 per 
cent 10 days, net 30 days will be strictly carried 
through. 


In making this decision I want you to know that we 
appreciate very sincerely the splendid business you 
have sent us through the years, and we shall strive to 
continue to give the kind of merchandise values and 
outstanding service that will merit your continued 
faith and friendship. 


With all good wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 
Yours very truly, 


Takes Pains to Justify No Exceptions 
HONORABLE MENTION 
By Joun A. Buxton, Vice President 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Gentlemen 

Two per cent! 

Two per cent isn't much on a dollar. It isn't a 
great deal on $5.00, but it is a lot of money over a 
period of a year on as splendid a volume of business 
as we are transacting with you 

The smart individual who originated this idea of 
2 per cent discount on bills when they were paid with- 
in a certain time did so because of the saving to his 
Organization of unnecessary collection efforts. He 
was fundamentally right, but practically everyone will 
agree that there is not a 2 per cent saving. In other 
words, the company saves some in collection costs, but 
the purchaser benefits the most. 

Let's assume that all of our customers, who in the 
past years because of their prompt payment of accounts 
were taking advantage of this 2 per cent discount, 
decided to take this 2 per cent discount and still not 
meet the requirements of the time payments. What's 
going to happen? The cost to us of placing our mer- 
chandise in your hands is going to be increased which 
leaves us no alternative but to increase our price to 
you and you no alternative but to increase your price 
to the buying public. 

It is a vicious circle. The public is going to buy 
less from you. You are going to buy less from us 
Because of our reduced volume, our costs will again 
go up, and there we have "The Merry-Go-Round Broke 
Down." 

What do you say we make a bargain? You make your 
payments within the time limit and take your discount, 
and we will promise you that we won't permit anyone 
who doesn't pay within the discount period a discount. 
That way, we can break the circle right at its begin- 
ning 








Friendly But Firm in Stating New Policy 


HONORABLE MENTION 


By Mary E. McKennon 
Fenner and Beane 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 

This letter is being sent to you in order that you 
may have a clear understanding of a change we are 
about to make in our present policy with respect to 
the handling of our customers' accounts. 

I believe you will agree that we have always been 
most lenient in the matter of collections, and have 
often permitted you to take advantage of cash dis- 
counts after the 30-day discount period had expired. 
It has been a very real pleasure to extend these priv- 
ileges to you and we know you have appreciated them. 
Your loyal support has been worthy of every considera- 
tion. 

Since prices in our line have fallen considerably 
during the past year, however, we have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to make these concessions. We 
have hesitated to effect any change in our policy 
heretofore, but our margin of profit is so close today 
that it is no longer possible to proceed as in the 
past. It has now become necessary for us to discon- 
tinue our former practice of allowing discounts to be 
taken on our bills. On and after January 1, there- 
fore, all of our billings will be net, and payment 
will be due 30 days from date of shipment. There will 
be no exceptions made to this rule. 

We regret being obliged to take this action, but 
you can readily understand why it was inevitable under 
the circumstances, and I know we can depend upon you 
to cooperate with us in every way possible. 

This gives me another opportunity to thank you for 
the nice business you have given us these many years, 
and to express the hope that our pleasant relationship 
will continue indefinitely. 

Sincerely, 





Puts the Problem in Customer’s Lap 
HONORABLE MENTION 


By H. H. Kase, Credit and Collection Manager 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, New York 


Dear Mr. Doe 

A serious problem confronts us. You can help us, 
and we will appreciate your assistance. It is a mat- 
ter of old accounts that have been customers for a 
long time, but who in more recent years, have not been 
paying our bills promptly. 

Everything has been done that we could think of to 
cooperate with these old friends, but in addition to 
taking an extra 30, 60 or 90 days, they have also been 
taking an unearned cash discount deduction. 

Somehow it seems that once a discount is taken it 
cannot be collected, because we have tried and have 
been unsuccessful. And, if we would take any drastic 
steps, it would mean the loss of these old customers, 
inasmuch as their antagonism would be aroused. 

Now prices have fallen considerably, and our margin 
of profit is much smaller. This extra time, and the 
discount, makes a big difference to us -- more than it 
did previously. We must start out the new year 1938 
on a new basis and, somehow or other, tell these cus- 
tomers that we cannot allow these unearned discount 
deductions any longer. The question is “how to do it” 
and still keep our old friends and their good will? 
How would you do it? 

It is said that no matter what you do, you can't 
please everybody, but there's at least no harm in try- 
ing. And, we do want these old friends of ours to 
realize that we are sincere and do not want to hurt 
their feelings if we can possibly avoid it. Now, what 
do you think? Use the enclosed business reply enve- 
lope to let us hear from you about this as soon as you 
can, for we will be anxiously awaiting your opinion 

Yours very truly, 
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was no longer to be allowed a 
privilege to which he had no right 
in the first place. 

Accordingly, it seemed to me 
and the other judges that most of 
these letters answering the second 
problem were unnecessarily long, 
that they spent entirely too much 
time “beating around the bush,” 
that because they were written 
with what appeared to be a fear 
complex they would not accomplish 
their purpose. 

The perfect letter handling this 
problem would seem to be one 
which first stated simply, and with- 
out apology, that unearned dis- 
counts would no longer be per- 
mitted; which then explained the 
reasons why such discounts are un- 
fair and impossible; and which 
ended with a friendly sentence of 
good-will to the customer, or with 
some constructive sales point that 
would leave him in a good humor. 
Such a letter, if written graciously, 
could hardly fail to get the desired 
result as the customer would have 
no pretense left on which to start 
an argument against your policy. 

Another quite important phase 
of the problem is when and to 
whom the announcement of a firm 
policy should be sent. It would 
seem exceedingly unwise that a 
blanket letter be mailed to all your 


customers—the good boys and the 
bad ones. Unless you have been lax 
to the nth degree in permitting un- 
earned discounts, the great ma- 
jority of your customers would not 
be affected when you took a hitch 
in your belt. They have been pay- 
ing promptly according to the 
terms of sale, and you would 
hardly want to let them know that 
certain other customers have been 
allowed to do a little chiseling. 

Personally, I do not favor the 
use of a form letter at all. I be- 
lieve the better way would be to 
handle each case as it occurs, and 
thus gradually accomplish the re- 
formation in your policy, rather 
than make a big point of it all at 
once. This, too, would permit you 
to handle each individual accord- 
ing to his own peculiar disposition, 
and thus lessen the danger of of- 
fending him. 

Elsewhere in this article you will 
find the $25 prize-winning letter, 
the runners-up and also a list of 
those who were given honorable 
mention. The grand prize winner is 
a Canadian with many initials— 
R. G. D. Anderson, sales promo- 
tion manager of Curtis Lighting, 
Limited. Mr. Anderson is one of 
the better letter-men of our age, 
and it is not surprising that he hit 
the nail on the head with this par- 


ticular problem. While many of the 
letters were written with just as 
much skill, and some of them may 
have been more interesting, the 
judges felt that this one went 
straight to the point, left no room 
for doubt in the reader’s mind, and 
at the same time was tactful and 
friendly. It seemed to do the job in 
the fewest number of words, and 
that I suppose is one of the best 
tests of a good business letter. 

Now for the new problem—a 
pertinent one in the life of any 
collection manager. Especially in 
these days of unsettled business, 
when old, well-established com- 
panies are feeling the pinch of ad- 
versity, the problem is popping up 
in every company with alarming 
frequency. 

The problem letter which you 
are going to answer in the next 
contest is from a druggist in Penn- 
sylvania. The writer is the son of 
the founder who would turn over 
in his grave if he knew what was 
going on in the store he opened 
more than fifty years ago. Before 
his death in 1927 this store had 
held first rank in a town of forty 
thousand people. Bills were always 
discounted promptly and_ the 
credit rating of the concern was 
of the highest standing. But since 
the old man’s (Continued on page 61) 





Runners-Up in Letter Contest No. 2 


Sam HERMAN 

Filmack Trailer Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

Joun F. BENTLY 

The Casement Hardware Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Pavut G. Hosart 

R. L. Polk and Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


James F. RoNAYNE 

Dryden Rubber Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

GeorceE N. BERLET 

United States Trust Company 
Patterson, New Jersey 

G. L. Vars 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Ceci, G. MorGan 
The Mantle Lamp Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A. Linpop 
Congdon, Marsh, Limited 
Winnipeg, Canada 


E. V. Morrow 
Business Efficiency Engineer 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


J. H. WINcHESTER 

The Ohio Rubber Company 
Willoughby, Ohio 

W. E. Kier 

Hooven Sales, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 

C. S. CoLer 

Westinghouse Electric Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. M. Rostns 

Yankee Metal Products Corporation 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

S. E. Weisman 


Cosgrave Cloak and Suit Company 
San Francisco, California 


Epwarp H. Meaty 
C. W. Abbott and Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Vireinta YOUNG 

Gates Rubber Company 

Denver, Colorado 

N. R. HorrmMan 

H. Kohnstamm and Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Rapa R. Rice 

Better Letters Service 
Oakland, California 
CHARLES SEAMAN 

Holland Furnace Company 
Holland, Michigan 

C. A. WINSER 

Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colorado 

GLEN C. McBripce 
Chicago Title and Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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you’re that man, here’s something 
that will interest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get- 
rich-quick scheme—but something more 
substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you yourself need something 
more than just the ambition to be an ac- 
countant. You’ve got to pay the price—be 
willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to 
sacrifice some of your leisure in favor of 
interesting home study—over a compara- 
tively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary 
of $2,000 to $10,000? 

Think of the thrill of cashing a good sized 
salary check! Of building a modern home! Of 
cruising about town in a new car! Of swelling 
your bank account! 

Those are everyday events in the life of 
many an accountant—who, mind you, doesn’t 
have to kill himself with work to afford 
them. His duties are interesting, varied and 
of real worth to his employers. He has 
standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for 
you? Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly 
they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, inves- 
tigate LaSalle’s modern Problem Method 
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of training for an accountancy position? 


Instantly you'll appreciate its merits. 
You'll realize it’s practical and thorough. 
Yet it’s not expensive—considering time re- 
quired and results gained. 

Just suppose you were permitted to work 
in a large accounting house under the personal 
supervision of an expert accountant. Sup- 
pose, with his aid, you studied accounting 
principles and solved problems day by day 
then the more difficult 
and if you could 


easy ones at first 
ones. If you could do this 
turn to him for advice as the problems be- 
came complex—soon you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

However, under LaSalle the training is 
much broader. You learn more than one ac- 
countant usually could teach. At LaSalle 
there’s a staff of experienced specialists to 
guide you. You get the benefit of their com- 
bined experience. 

You cover accountancy from the basic 
Elements right up to Accountancy Sys- 
tems. Later, you choose from twelve post- 
graduate electives, including C.P.A. coaching. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles 


of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business err 


Law, Organization, Management ne 


and Finance. Pr ad a qi\i- 
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Your progress is as speedy as you care to 
make it—depending on your own eagerness 
to learn and the time you spend in study. 
Will recognition come? The only answer, as 
you know, is that success does come to the 
man who is really ¢rained. It’s possible your 
employers will notice your improvement in a 
very few weeks or months. Indeed, many 
LaSalle graduates have paid for their train- 
ing before they 
have completed it! For accountants, who 
are trained in organization and management, 


with increased earnings 


are the executives of the future. 

As experts in finance, accountants inter- 
pret future trends through their ability to 
analyze past records. They advise on how 
much a business may spend for sales promo- 
tion or expansion. Because they’re familiar 
with business law, they know the tangles of 
taxation. A trained accountant can really 
“go places!” 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off investi- 
gation of a// the facts. Write for our free 64- 
page book,“‘Accountancy, The ProfessionThat 
Pays.” It’ll prove that accountancy offers 
brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
. afraid of serious home study. 
x Send us the coupon now. 
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1450 Certified 
Public Accountants 
among LaSalle 
alumni 








Many companies economize by sending teletype messages to branch offices, asking representatives to call local customers 
to determine that they are in, before putting through long distance calls. This enables them to use station-to-station rates 


12 Ways to Cut the Cost 


Of Communications 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Management Consultant; Lecturer in Business Organization, De Paul and Y.M.C.A. Universities; 
Author of *‘Practical Office Management”’; Vice Pres., National Office Management Association 


WAS not a party in the conver- 

sation which I could not help 
overhearing on a suburban train. 
But I was an interested listener. 
Two men were talking about pres- 
ent business conditions. One said 
that he had issued an order the 
previous day to reduce all office 
expenses 10 per cent. The other 
gentleman asked him how he in- 
tended to accomplish this. The 
reply was to the effect that that 
was his office manager’s job but he 
expected results and expected them 
right away. His friend again asked 
him if he had spent any time in 
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educating his staff in economies— 
thus making such an order un- 
necessary. Of course he had not. 
“Then,” said his friend, “your em- 
ployees will pay a big price for 
your’ shortsightedness because 
some of them will have to be let 
out or your expected economies 
will not materialize.” 

That conversation hit a respon- 
sive cord in me. It was so typical 
of what might be going on in many 
offices. For fear of being accused 
of being a penny-pincher, some 
managers will delay taking action 
on certain items of expense until 


conditions require action, and then 
a remedy is forced on the organiza- 
tion and the cost of regulation re- 
duces the ultimate economy. Eco 
nomical operation throughout th« 
organization is the result of educa- 
tion, not force. It is a state of 
mind resulting from the realization 
of the fulfilment of the require 
ments of a stewardship. When I 
work with another’s assets, I am 
the steward and if I have been 
taught “cost consciousness,” I will 
conserve those assets and use them 
wisely. Economies which result 
from spasmodic regulatory action 
are of short duration. The effects 
will diminish and ultimately dis- 
appear. Economies to be continu- 
ous should be the result of a basic 
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understanding of the elements of 
cost, and should be derived by 
building up the proper employee 
attitude toward cost control. 

In communication services of the 
office, there is a definite need for 
watchfulness. This 
both inside as well as outside com- 
munication. The greatest savings 
will result from educating the em- 
ployees to select the means of com- 
munication which is most suitable 
and economical under the circum- 
stances. It is not a case of prefer- 


pertains to 


ence for one system, but more of a 
process of selection. Each system 
is advantageous under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Management hesitates, and 
rightly so, to regulate the use of 
communicating services, but in- 
stead advises on their use. One 
Chicago company, in the oil busi- 
ness, working on the theory that 
education is the most effective and 
permanent means of bringing about 
economies, adopted the policy of 
notifying their employees of the 
cost of their long distance calls. 
The monthly bills for long distance 
calls of this company amounted to 
several thousand dollars. The man- 
agement felt that these bills could 
be reduced by the elimination of 
lengthy personal salutations and 
by having any material to be re- 
ferred to during the call organized 
to ensure a speedy and direct-to- 
the-point conversation. A general 
letter of instruction would have 
lost its effectiveness. Most of those 
using the telephone for long dis- 
tance purposes were executives and 
could be relied upon to use reason- 
able judgment. The company oper- 
ators made records of each out- 
going call in order to check the 
call cost and total monthly bill. It 
was decided that a copy of the 
record slip would be made and sent 
to each person making a long dis- 
tance call immediately upon the 
completion of the call. In this way, 
the cost of each call was impressed 
upon the caller’s mind. There was 
a reduction in toll charges without 
any sacrifice whatever of telephone 
conveniences. 
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Clear-cut suggestions which you will want to pass on 
to every employee who mails a letter, calls a customer 
or wires a branch office. This is the second of a series 
of articles by a practical business executive who shows 
how to educate employees to maintain a systematic 
program of expense-control methods in every office 





There are many cases where air 
mail could be advantageously used 
in place of telegrams. It often hap- 
pens that where a company has 
branch offices in other cities, the 
employees fall into the habit of 
communicating with these branches 
by the use of telegrams. One com 
pany in the steel industry adopted 
the policy of discontinuing the use 
of straight telegrams at day rate 
except in cases where an immediate 
answer was necessary. In the cases 
where a delayed answer was not an 
inconvenience, night letters were 
used. In this manner, more words 
were possible and several subjects 
to the same branch office were 
covered in one telegram. 


In my investigation of the 


cconomies in methods of communi- 
cation, I found very few examples 
of strict regulation. Quite often 
when an attempt to regulate the 
use of telephone and_ telegraph 
services is made, the results under 
actual operating conditions do not 
come up to the anticipated results. 
One company issued instructions 
that no employee was to use the 
telephone during office hours ex- 
cept on company business. Now it 
is a rare occasion when, through- 
out the day, it isn’t necessary for 
one or more employees to make 
personal calls. In this case the em- 
ployees left the office and made 
their calls through a pay phone 
which was located in the lobby of 


the building (Continued on page 60) 


One office manager found that when employees were forbidden the use of com- 
pany telephones for any personal calls, they went out of the office to use pay tele- 
phones and cost more in lost working time than was saved in telephone charges 
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FOCUS 


YOUR BUSINESS LETTERS 


ON YOUR CUSTOMERS 


If the physical appearance of your letter is not in accord 
with your proposition it's like turning the spotlight away 
from an actor; the kind of respectful, enthusiastic atten- 
tion you're looking for is likely to be lost. If you talk about 
quality, focus on the quality idea by using a fine rag 
content paper like Neenah Business Stationery. It costs 
very, very little more to spotlight good impressions by 
using good letters on good paper. Neenah Papers come 
in a wide range of grades from 25°/, to 100°, rag-content. 
See the difference for yourself by writing on your busi- 
ness letterhead for a free copy of the sample portfolio 
“Neenah Papers.”” Manufactured by Neenah Paper Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


use NEENAH business stationery 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND e« SUCCESS BOND e CONFERENCE BOND e CHIEFTAIN BOND e« NEENAH BOND 
100% RAG CONTENT 75% RAG CONTENT 65% RAG CONTENT 50% RAG CONTENT 50% RAG CONTENT 


GLACIER BOND CRYSTALLITE 
25% RAG CONTENT A SPECIALTY PAPER 


(Clip this Coupon to Your Business Letterhead) 

Please send a free copy of "Neenah Papers.” 

GET ACQUAINTED with the Neenah Busi- 

NAME ness Stationery line. Use this coupon for 

— a free copy of the interesting portfolio 

BUSINESS : “Neenah Papers” which will provide you 
with complete buying information for each 

ADDRESS — grade in the line. Free to business execu- 


tives only. 
AB Feb. 38 
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How Three Insurance Companies 
Control Office Costs 


THE FOURTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


Registering remittances received from automobile insurance applications, the register records, lists and totals receipts for 
checking against accounts receivable ledgers and provides a daily balance of all remittances received by this department 





Hercules Life Insurance Company, Allstate Insurance 
Company and Allstate Fire Insurance Company reduce 
costs by eliminating many private offices, planning 
flow of work in detail and using the right equipment 





- 1937 it was apparent to the 
officials of the Hercules Life In- 
surance Company, the Allstate In- 
surance Company, and the Allstate 


Fire Insurance Company—three 
companies which are best described 
as “running mates”— that more 
room for their home offices was 
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essential. But no more room was 
available in the building they were 
then occupying on the west side of 
Chicago. 

After months of consideration of 
various buildings, adequate space 
was found on the twelfth floor of 
the vast Civic Opera Building in 


Chicago. When early surveys were 
made it looked at if one floor would 
not accommodate the 450 em- 
ployees of the companies. Although 
another floor was available, the 
officers of the company, having 
pledged themselves to utmost oper- 
ating economy, decided to so utilize 
space that one floor would suffice. 
It is this phase of the company’s 
operations which will be described 
first in this story of operating 
economy. 

When plans were being drawn 
up for moving the original idea was 
to arrange the private offices in the 
most favored, outside situations. 
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No lost time here writing names over and over again. From one address plate 
seven different forms are headed up by this hand-operated addressing machine. 
When a policyholder renews, his serial number is blanked out of the original 
plate, changed to the new number, and the same plate continues to be used 








This new device called a reveldex saves a vast amount of time in rating insurance 
applications. The four wheels revolve independently, enabling operator to check 
information on four different factors which enter into rating automobile insur- 
ance policies. The device is mounted on a swinging arm at the side of the desk 
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‘This is the method usually followed 
in office layout. The executives, who 
need daylight least, almost always 
insist on their offices being on cor- 
ners, or at least along the outside 
walls. When this is done the clerical 
workers are pushed inside, where 
light is poor, where artificial light 
must be depended on almost ex 
clusively and where ventilation is 
often bad. 

The first step in a plant to eradi 
cate this undesirable condition was 
to eliminate the number of private 
offices from nearly fifty to less than 
thirty. It was found that many peo 
ple had private offices who did not 
need them. 

The next step was to arrange 
each private office so that it would 
not interfere with light and ventila- 
tion of the general offices. The Civic 
Opera Building is one block long, 
narrow, and the west wall follows 
the meanderings of the Chicago 
River—hence it is not square. Ele 
vator enclosures for express ele 
vators which serve the higher floors 
take up considerable room, and cut 
into the open spaces. Because it is 
a set-back building there are places 
where the upper floors are not so 
wide as the foundations. Air shafts 
and courtways also cut up the 
building. These various  archi- 
tectural characteristics were used 
by the operating officials of the 
companies to eliminate the necessit y 
for using up all the outside space 
for private offices. For example the 
offices of the president and two vice 
presidents are sandwiched in be- 
tween a bank of clevator enclosures. 
They have outside windows but be 
‘ause of the elevator shaft walls this 
space could not have been utilized 
very satisfactorily for general 
offices. In similar fashion all of the 
twenty-odd private offices were so 
placed that not one occupies a cor- 
ner and none cuts off needed light 
or ventilation. The most desirable 
spaces on the entire floor are given 
over to general office workers. 

The next consideration was to 
locate each private office so that 
visitors would not be required to 
walk through areas where general 
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office work was going on. Thus 
officers, employment executives, the 
purchasing agent and others who 
must of necessity receive many visi- 
tors, have offices so placed that visi- 
tors go directly to them from the 
reception room, by way of halls. 
Every executive knows that it is dis 
tracting to workers in offices to have 
a constant stream of visitors pass 
ing in and out through working 
areas of the office. 

The bank of clevators which 
serves the twelfth floor where the 
offices are situated comes up 
through the center of the building. 
To avoid confusion there are two 
information desks or reception 
offices on the insurance floor so that 
no matter whether a visitor turns 
right or left he quickly reaches an 
information desk or window from 
which he can be served. 

Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Allstate Insurance Company 
and Allstate Fire Insurance Com- 
pany were all organized by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. The presi- 
dent is Carl L. Odell. Mr, Odell be- 
lieves that insurance companies 
should be operated with the same 
operating and merchandising econ- 
omies with which, for example, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
pioneered with such marked suc- 
cess in both the mail order and re- 
tail store fields. Mr. Odell also be- 
lieved that marked savings could be 
achieved in the acquisition of busi- 
ness through a field organization 
that departs from the traditional 
field organization of the majority 
of insurance companies. The 
growth of these companies would 
seem to have proved that his ideas 
are sound. 

That insurance companies 
should be operated with the same 
type of economy and efficiency 
found in the highest-type mercan- 
tile and manufacturing institutions 
was Mr. Odell’s contention. 

Economical efficiency is achieved 
not through complicated opera- 
tions but through simplicity of op- 
eration. Although there are num- 
erous officers and department 
heads, all major problems of the 
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Operators in this department rate automobile insurance applications, prepare a 
master Ditto copy from which the necessary forms are quickly run off on a Ditto 
machine, thus saving endless rewriting of needed information on various record 
sheets. Note numerous windows which permit plenty of daylight for workers 








At the operator’s left is a typewriter, which makes master Ditto copies, and a re- 
volving index for rating. At her right is a small calculator for figuring down pay- 
ments and subsequent payments. Within arm’s reach there is a rack full of needed 
forms. All is arranged for utmost speed, comfort and efficiency of the operator 
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Correspondence for all three companies is handled by this central transcribing department. Cylinders are delivered here 
every ten minutes by the office-messenger service Letters are completed on an average of one hour after receipt of cylinders 





business are determined by an 
executive committee of three. The 
president, Carl L. Odell, is an in- 
surance executive of long and 
varied experience including man- 
power and organization develop- 
ment; Vice President Walter E. 
Webb likewise is seasoned in execu- 
tive activities including technical 
operations; Vice President W. N. 
Lowe, in addition to his executive 
experience in the insurance com- 
panies, has a background of long 
association in the operating end of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Until the recent move into the 
Civic Opera Building the companies 
were housed in one of the group of 
buildings owned and operated by 
Sears. With both the insurance or- 
ganization and Sears growing 
faster than new space could be pro- 
vided it was necessary for the in- 
surance companies to find a new 
home. Although the insurance com- 
panies operate independently of 
Sears, insurance employees benefit 
by the Sears, Roebuck profit-shar- 
ing plan (American Business, 
May 1937). 

The fundamental principle on 
which the companies are operated 
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is to harness expenses right down to 
the cost per entry. We must remem- 
ber that insurance offices are liter- 
ally “figure factories,” where a tre- 
mendous volume of paper work is 
handled. From the time a man asks 
for a quotation on rates for insur- 
ing his automobile. or from the time 
a life insurance application comes 
in, there are a vast number of rec- 
ords to be consulted and an even 
greater number of records to be set 
up. Many of these records, par- 
ticularly the life insurance records, 
must because of their nature be 
virtually permanent. Provision 
must be made for collecting ensuing 
premiums and for recording them, 
not only for ordinary bookkeeping 
purposes but for reference, statis- 
tical and governmental report pur- 
poses as well. 

In the following pages a few of 
the more unusual methods used by 
these companies in office procedure 
are described and illustrated. 


Correspondence Methods 

More than forty operators com- 
prise the centralized transcribing 
and typing department. These 


operators handle the bulk of all 
correspondence dictated on cylin- 
ders. Cylinders are picked up every 
ten minutes by the office-messenger 
service, and work is arranged so 
that under ordinary conditions the 
letters are completed, ready for 
signatures and mailing, about an 
hour after cylinders are received in 
the transcribing department. Oper- 
ators average about seven cylin- 
ders daily. Each batch of corre 
spondence and cylinders is time 
stamped on arrival in the tran- 
scribing department and cylinders 
are transcribed in the order of their 
arrival. 

Where correspondence has to do 
with an insurance application every 
transcribing-machine operator 
must attach a carbon of every let- 
ter she types to the file folder which 
carries the application. These file 
folders are from the permanent files 
of policy and application records. 
Following of this plan guarantees 
that no letter is ever written about 
a policy without a record of the 
correspondence being attached to 
it for permanent filing. All data 
concerning any policy is kept to- 
gether in one large envelope. 
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Name-writing Economies 


When an application for auto- 
mobile insurance is received an ad- 
dress plate is cut and used to head 
up the following papers, all of 
which are necessary for record 
keeping and other purposes: Cus 
tomer’s ledger card; postcard ac 
knowledgment of application to 
applicant; policyholder’s identifi 
cation card; policy enclosure, with 
instructions for use in case of an 
cards for 


accident; two index 


policyholder’s alphabetical and 
numerical files; and finally, a filing 
folder. All of these are identified by 
the address plate at one time, the 
various papers being distributed to 
the departments where they are 
used or filed. 

To understand how much of an 
economy this is, ask yourself how 
many different times any one cus- 
tomer’s name is written or typed in 
your office before all the necessary 
records are made. You may be sur- 
prised and there may be a possible 
adaptation of this idea in almost 
any type of business. 


Cutting Stationery Costs 


Requisitions for supplies which 
are made out by clerical employees 
are signed by them, then approved 
by the department head, then for- 
warded to the stationery stock- 
room for filling. 

After the order is filled the ma- 
terial called for on the requisition 
is priced, and the requisition for- 
warded to the cost-accounting de- 
partment where the department is 
charged with the cost of the ma- 
terial filled on the requisition. This 
gives a dollars-and-cents check-up 
on the stationery and supply cost 
of every department. 


Cost Accounting 


With three companies occupying 


the same offices, and with some 
members of the staff serving all 
three companies, it is necessary to 
keep careful cost records so that 
each company pays a fair share of 


overhead and operating costs. 
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Carefulsorting and pre- 
addressing saves han- 
dling, postage costs and 
time in mailing room 





Thousands of dollars in 
typing costs are elimi- 
nated by use of Ditto on 
insurance applications 





Index cards for quick 
finding of records on 
policies are kept in fire- 
resistant file cabinets 





Salesmen go to school 
every morning. There 
are classes every night 
for other employees 





The filing department 
works in aisles instead 
of monopolizing other 
expensive floor space 














Both these operators are posting accounts receivable, one 
handling endorsements, the other miscellaneous cash 


Ledger cards, housed nearby in fireproof safes, are pulled 
and the remittances attached before going to the operators 





very chair, file, table, desk, cabi- 
net, and all appliances, are 
“rented” to each department of 
each company. Rather the use of 
this equipment is charged, in the 
cost-accounting system, against 
the department that uses it. This 
plan encourages each department 
executive to turn in to the supply 
department every piece of equip- 
ment not actually needed in operat- 
ing his department. Instead of 
managers constantly asking for 
new or additional equipment, these 
insurance office managers are al- 
ways striving to release as much 
equipment as possible to reduce 
operating expenses to the lowest 
point consistent with effective oper- 
ation of their departments. 


A “Painless” Moving Plan 


When the companies moved from 
the west side of Chicago to the 
Civic Opera Building more than one 
hundred vanloads of equipment 
and furniture were moved over- 
night, with no interruption of busi- 
ness during business hours. Work- 
ers went home one afternoon, at the 
usual hour, reported for work at 
the new offices, five miles away, the 
next morning at the usual time. 

To accomplish this a careful 
blueprint of every inch of floor 
space was prepared in advance. 
Decisions as to where each piece of 
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furniture and equipment would be 
placed were made, even to the way 
in which desks would face. Every 
piece of equipment was given a 
number and tagged with a large 
sticker, which not only showed its 
number, but whether it was to be in 
the south or north end of the build- 
ing. These numbers were chalked 
on the floor of the new building. 

As each load of equipment ar- 
rived at the new building men stood 
at the elevators to tell the movers 
to which end of the building each 
piece of equipment was to be taken. 
There was no confusion, no hurry. 
As movers arrived with machines 
or furniture, the place for it al- 
ready chalked on the floor and num- 
bered was found. 

Desks, files and card cabinets 
were moved with contents intact. 
On the day of moving every worker 
brought a newspaper to his or her 
desk, arranged the contents, placed 
a newspaper in the drawers and 
locked or jammed the drawers shut. 
Follower blocks in file and card 
cabinets were drawn up tight to 
prevent spilling. In a few cases 
strips of wood were pushed inside 
the drawer handles and tied. In all 
the one hundred vanloads of fur- 
niture and equipment not one 
drawer of papers or cards was 
spilled or mixed up. 

In moving most of the equipment 


was placed on castered dollies which 
were quickly rolled right to their 
final destination on the office floor, 
thus saving much lifting, pushing, 
loading and unloading. 


Work-Sequence Plan 


Applications, correspondence 
and other papers and records which 
require correspondence, look-ups 
and other attention are routed 
through the office in 10- by 12-inch 
folders. ‘There are _ differently 
colored folders for the five working 
days and the folders for each day 
are captioned in huge box-car type, 
“Monday,” “Tuesday,” and so on 
through the week. It is an inviolable 
rule in the offices that every clerk 
must clean up the previous day’s 
folders before starting work on to 
day’s folders. For example: Sup- 
pose a clerk, on Tuesday, is busy 
working on Tuesday folders and 
someone comes up with a few Mon 
day folders and puts them on the 
clerk’s desk. Immediately the clerk 
begins work cleaning up the Mon 
day folders, to prevent further de 
lay. All through the office this plan 
is followed, so that there is no op 
portunity of working on certain 
jobs ahead of time, while older 
ones may be delayed. Here is an- 
other idea that could be profitably 
used, especially in wholesale houses 
but also in any general office. 
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Posting cash payments on automobile insurance. Note the 
rack at right for checks, P. O. orders and express orders 





Another of the accounts receivable operators. This de- 
partment occupies most desirable, outside, corner space 








With special equipment and ample light for use on dull 
days accounts receivable operators are quick, efficient 





Preparing premium notices and ledger cards for the ac- 
counts receivable department of the insurance company 





A School for Every Evening 


In the salesroom, where daily 
sales meetings are held early each 
morning, there is a school or class 
held every evening, right after the 
close of business. On Monday eve- 
ning there is a class in automobile 
underwriting ; Tuesday, life insur- 
ance principles and practice ; Wed- 
nesday, claims and legal instruc- 
tion; Thursday, English. There 
are three different classes sched- 
uled for Friday, covering various 
phases of the companies’ work. At- 
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tendance in the classes is strictly 
voluntary, but once an employee en 
rolls he or she must attend regu 
larly, because all classes are over 
crowded and it would be unfair to 
permit an employce to attend ir- 
regularly, when others are waiting 
to enroll. 


Mailing-Room Economies 


For every field-employee of the 
company there are printed enve- 
lopes, arranged in pigeonholes in 
the mailing rack. Mail for each of 


these field-employees and offices is 
accumulated until the end of the 
day, when it is gathered in a suit- 
able envelope, run through the post- 
age machine and dispatched. Other 
mail is also accumulated and when- 
ever there are several letters ad- 
dressed to the same party on the 
same day, they are all mailed in 
the same envelope, thus saving post- 
age. An illustration of the outgoing 
mail rack will be found at the top of 
page 45. Many companies are find- 
ing that such a sorting method ac- 
complishes a considerable saving. 
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In the insurance business there seems to be no end to the number of statistical 
breakdowns and analyses needed, hence these key punch operators are busy 
punching facts into cards which form compact, easily handled permanent records 








Loss ratios, sales per agent, sales per county, sales by type of business and many 
other statistical facts and reports are later mechanically ground out of the holes 
punched into cards when run through electrically operated accounting machines 
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A Short Cut in Rating 
Applications 


The make and model of auto 
mobile, the year it was built, the 
town, county and state in which its 
owner lives—all these and more are 
factors in determining the insur 
ance rates for fire, theft, collision, 
property damage, and public-lia 
bility insurance. Obviously there 
are many thousands of different 
combinations which must be inves 
tigated in determining the rates to 
be charged. Looking up all thes« 
factors in rating books required 
many tedious minutes, with tre 
mendous possibilities for error. 

To speed this work many ideas 
were tried, one of the most satis 
factory resulting from the inven 
tion of a series of wheel indexes. 
Four of them are mounted on an 
upright rod which is attached to a 
circular base and arm. The arm is 
attached to the desk so that thi 
whole index may be swung out of 
the way when not needed. Each in 
dex accommodates several thou 
sand cards. In use, the operator 
finds one factor from the series of 
indexed cards on the top wheel, 
then whirls the next lower wheel for 
another factor, the next lower for 
still another, and finally the bottom 
wheel for a fourth factor. This 
done, she has the various bits of 
information all on cards right in 
front of her eyes. A small calculat 
ing machine at her right hand 
assists in making the necessary cal 
culations to determine the total, the 
amount of the down payment, and 
each of the subsequent payments. 

With this information compiled 
she types a master stencil for the 
Ditto machine. Her application 
completed it goes to the Ditto de 
partment where all the necessary 
forms are dittoed, filed or sent to 
the proper departments for action. 

These wheels or indexes have wid: 
possibilities for adaption in many 
businesses far different from insur- 
ance—particularly where pricing 
requires many “look-ups” as for ex- 
ample in a parts department where 
orders are being filled for parts 
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Does the Man Over 40 Deserve a Break? 


(Continued from page 30) 


In all, the man over 40 was 
checked on twenty-six points, and 
each of these points was ranked 
according to its importance in re- 
lation with the others. In addition, 
those receiving the survey were 
asked to rate men over 40 on 
“total value to the organization,” 
and 80 per cent of the membership 
reported a preference for men of 
this age. Incidentally, 64 per cent 
of the executives replying who are 
themselves under 40 preferred men 
over that age, and 86 per cent of 
those who are themselves 40 or 
older preferred men over 40. 

Considered of first importance 
among the twenty-six points was, 
“Likely to turn out more produc- 
tion,” and 73 per cent of the mem- 
bers chose the man over 40 as the 
best producer. The vote on “more 
likely to be conscientious about 
phases of his work which are hard 
to check up,” rated second in im- 
portance, went almost unanimously 


to the man over 40, the total being 
94 per cent. “More likely to take 
an open-minded attitude toward 
criticism,” was rated the third 
most important point, and 81 per 
cent favored the older man. 

Since the organization of the 
*40-Plus” group, a considerable 
amount of correspondence has been 
addressed to me on this subject 
and a number of those business men 
who have written me have heartily 
condemned those who refuse to em- 
ploy men past 40. 

Carroll B. Merritt, a director 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, wrote: 
“It is this sort of thinking which 
makes ample room for the Social- 
ist, the Communist, the Coopera- 
tive, the Townsend Plan, the Huey 
Longs. later the 
younger employed group will be so 
heavily taxed to support their 
elders that it will have no money 
to spend either.” 

Warren K. Rishel of the Metals 


Sooner. or 


and Plastics Bureau had this to 
say: “I believe a great mistake has 
been made in the apparent limita- 
tion of men over 40 years of age. 
However, it is but another of the 
sad mistakes of this so-called ‘Ad- 
vanced Age.’ ” 

Hal Hode, executive assistant to 
the vice president of Columbia 
Pictures Corporation, put his ideas 
this way: “The test of a man’s 
ability lies not in his lack of years 
but rather in the mature judgment 
which the years have brought him. 
Men over 40 are less inclined to the 
mistakes which the impulsiveness 
of youth so frequently engenders. 
Furthermore, the man past 40 has 
in his favor a technique born of 
years of experience.” 

Thus far the evidence gathered 
by the “40-Plus” committee sums 
up to this: We have to pay for 
experience . . . older men draw on 
experience. It is economy to em- 
ploy men with this qualification. 





Is the Man Over 40 Just a Headache? 


(Continued from page 31) 


are very positive about it. You and 
I know that in business today you 
cannot be positive of anything and 
what might be the right way of 
doing things today, is wrong to- 
morrow in the light of new tech- 
niques and methods. 

“We also know that in order to 
have an efficient organization there 
must be cooperation and coordi- 
nation among its members, and to 
place a man with such a fixed type 
of mind and expect him to cooper- 
ate and coordinate with the or- 
ganization, is not in the cards. 

“I do not believe employers fix 
these age limits on any biological 
basis, but more on a mental basis 
and attitude of mind. Every em- 
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ployer has got to make profits and 
is interested in any man, regardless 
of age, who can prove he can make 
profits for him. 

“T know of many men over 40 
who have secured good positions 
during the depression because they 
have kept up to date and have 
elastic minds and visions, and con- 
vinced employers that they could 
make profits for them.” 

If any reader knows of men over 
40 who have experienced difficulty 
in securing positions because of the 
handicap of middle age, it might 
be well to call their attention to 
these constructive criticisms of 
Mr. Camp and Mr. Shumway. 

Undoubtedly many men of abil- 


ity passed the age of 40 during or 
after the depression when, through 
no fault of their own or through 
no lack of ability, they found 
themselves out of work. In some in- 
stances such men have just about 
exhausted their savings by now 
and it is imperative that they find 
lucrative employment. 

These letters from Mr. Camp 
and Mr. Shumway should not dis- 
courage them, but should show 
them how to overcome the handi- 
caps of “40-plus.” One good point 
made was that of the lack of up- 
to-date information and thinking 
on the part of men past 40. But 
this state of affairs is not beyond 
remedy by any means. 
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Our Best Ideas Come From Our Customers 


(Continued from page 22) 


Yet if he is on his toes, he will not 
just refuse to sell his goods at a 
lower price—he’ll do something 
about it. 

We faced this problem with our 
new hosiery line recently. The re- 
sults were so generally the same 
wherever the line was presented that 
we knew something would have to 
be done—something on our part. 
The top price of our line was too 
high for the groove in which 
dealers wanted to fit it; the next 
lower-priced item was not good 
enough in quality. We found most 
dealers had in mind a retail price 
in the medium range. We would 
have to work to that retail price, 
allowing the necessary 1 or 2 per 
cent additional mark-up. There 
were two things we could do about 
it—take the lower-priced number 
and add more silk, building it up in 
quality and appearance, or, take 
out enough silk from the higher- 
priced line to bring the price down. 

If we didn’t do this, a dealer 
might gamble with the small fellow 
and have the goods made up over 
his own brand. True enough, his 
money would be tied up because the 
small fellow can’t finance himself, 
and true enough, he would be in a 
spot if operating conditions did 
not work out satisfactorily. But if 
he can get 47 per cent mark-up 
from the little fellow he feels he can 
afford to take this chance. If we 
can figure a way to give him 41 or 

2 per cent, he will remain with us 
because he can buy in small quan- 
tities, he has our service to depend 
upon, he does not have his money 
tied up, and he knows our brand is 
a better selling one than his own. 

Another problem that faces us 
every November is the eternal puz- 
zle of how to help our dealers over 
the slump months—February for 
example. Every merchant in our 
business is afraid of that after- 
holiday let-down. His January 
clearance has lost its punch and it’s 
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too early in the season to introduce 
new merchandise. So we prepared a 
feature for him—a promotion of 
boxed staples. We put three shirts 
in a box, six pairs of hose in a box, 
etc. Again the unit of sale is in- 
creased. The retailer doesn’t have 
to do his regular store-wide busi- 
ness. He can make his volume here. 

Booking a greater volume for our 
factory and keeping our help work- 
ing in dull season effects a saving 
for us and we can give the dealer a 
multiple price that is attractive. 
We put three shirts that would sell 
for $2.00 each in a box, and sell it 
at $5.45; three $2.50 numbers go 
for $6.95, and three $3.50 items 
for $10.00. This feature offering 
takes care of the dealer, and of us 
too, until it is time to present the 
new spring line. 

Watching that dealer territory 
is important in every phase of mer- 
chandising. Take that period when 
dealers began buying in smaller 
quantities. The manufacturer or 
wholesaler, who sat back and waited 
for the dealer to place a good, old- 
fashioned order that would supply 
his needs for six months, is now 
out of business because he failed to 
recognize a trend, or do anything 
about it. Merchandise is higher 
styled today—there is more vari- 
ety. That is true in many lines— 
furniture, luggage, electric appli- 
ances, radios; it’s even true of 
foods. The trend to cocktails before 
dinner was responsible for an end- 
less variety of appetizers. Yet the 
housewife does not stock a huge 
supply because she anticipates a 
newer package. 

Everywhere in just about every 
line people are buying at more fre- 
quent intervals. When we found this 
was not a mere conservative gesture 
on the part of the retailer, we had 
to do something about the high cost 
of keeping our men on the road. We 
couldn’t afford transportation and 
sample rooms and salesmen’s ex- 


penses for frequent trips to pro- 
cure only small orders, yet we real- 
ized it was necessary to get into the 
territory often with merchandise of 
latest fashion. So we developed a 
means. We use trucks to trans- 
port the salesmen’s heavy cases, 
and now it is possible for them to 
go, sometimes, to the very door of 
the merchant with the line. The 
goods are displayed, the orders 
booked and the salesman drives to 
the next town. This method saves us 
considerable money in transporta- 
tion as well as the expensive lay- 
overs and time wasted by salesmen 
waiting for trains and for their 
trunks to arrive. And the salesmen 
like it better. They’re able to get 
home oftener, to keep in closer con- 
tact with their territory, to know 
their customers better, and, of 
course, these points help to increase 
their sales. 

Even our salesmen’s problems 
are often worked out in the terri- 
tory. If a salesman isn’t getting his 
share of the business, we want a 
reason why—and it mustn’t be just 
the salesman’s. We go out and 
analyze the territory to determine 
the trouble. Sometimes it’s the pe- 
culiarity of the locality; in some 
instances it’s the dealer, himself— 
wrong business methods, wrong 
presentation of goods, wrong cus- 
tomer attitude. If he isn’t willing to 
charge his tactics, we don’t want 
the account. Sometimes the sales- 
man is at fault. We had such a 
case not long ago. The salesman 
wasn’t producing. Rather than let 
him go without a fair trial, a senior 
of the organization made a trip 
with him. The dealers liked him, he 
had a nice personality, he knew the 
merchandise. A quota of sales was 
set up. As long as the senior was 
with this salesman the territory 
produced, but when he withdrew 
sales went down again and con- 
tinued so. This salesman just didn’t 
have the faculty of getting the 
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most out of the territory and we 
had to let him go. 

We expect our salesmen to help 
the retailer and we urge them to 
bring in detailed reports from the 
territory. If a customer says, “You 
don’t have enough plaids in your 
line,” we want to know it because 
that comment has a direct bearing 
on the production end of our busi- 
ness. If enough retailers cry for 
plaids, we produce more, consider- 
ing it a definite style trend. If we 
can get our salesmen, particularly 
our juniors, to tell us their diffi- 
culties, we can help them. Here is 
a typical example: 

This season we’re introducing a 
highly styled line of sportwear. 
Some of our salesmen, not so old in 
the business and not expected to 
know all the answers (we don’t our- 
selves), were confronted with the 
dealers’ complaint that they were 
overstocked in sportwear. The mer- 
chants merely wanted enough to fill 
in last year’s carry-over. 

We were confident that in most 
cases the carry-over was not exces- 
sive, in proportion to the volume. 
The dealers, we knew, had not had 
enough experience to recognize 
what a normal carry-over should 
be, because this department was too 
new. Yet we had figures showing 
that there was definitely a volume 
trend in sportwear right up to and 
past the peak time of the previous 
season. What we wanted to get 
across to dealers was the volume 
possibilities of special sportwear 
departments for their stores. Our 
artists made _ sketches showing 
dealers how to display sportwear. 

We pointed out to the salesmen 
that we had prepared for a definite 
volume increase because of the lei- 
sure-wear trend. That, by using 
our brand-new, highly styled line 
merely as a fill-in they were doing 
the dealer and the line an injustice. 
It wasn’t fill-in stock. It was en- 
tirely different from last year’s. It 
outmoded everything with which it 
came in contact. 

We assumed the worst, as we 
always do in working out problems 
for our salesmen. Suppose a par- 
ticular store did have too much 
money tied up in last year’s sport- 
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The Office Gossips 
are busy on 





“Sure I want to get ahead. ] 
want to be Mr. Shield’s assistant — 
and he keeps saying he wants me to 
be. But what happens? Half the 
time I spend looking at my mani- 
cure waiting for him to get through 
with a telephone conversation —or 
talking to one of the men who stops 
in the office to take something up— 
or waiting while he re-reads letters 
he’s already read twice before. Sure 
—I’ve got patience. If he keeps me 
in his office two hours to do a half 
hour’s dictation, ] won't squawk. 
But then he shouldn’t complain 
either when I don’t have time to do 
a lot of things he wants me to do. 
Why, with an Ediphone— 

“With an Ediphone, Mr. Shield 
could voice-write at least three- 
quarters of his work. He’d answer 
the easy letters the first time he read 
them. He’d instruct me to make 
appointments for him whenever he 
thinks of them. And he could dictate 
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any time he darned well pleased. It 
would be so much more convenient 
for him...and for me, too. 

“TI talked to him about getting an 
Ediphone, once. Said he was too old 
to learn new tricks. But my gosh! — 
the man uses the telephone —and 
there’s no more trick to using an 
Ediphone. All he does is pick up the 
receiver and get off his mind what- 
ever’s on it. An Ediphone isn’t just 
for letters—it’s for helping a man get 
his work done quicker with less 
effort. 'm going to try to get him to 
do something about it just as soon as 
I go back.” 
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An Ediphone increases your per- 
sonal business ¢ capacity 20% to 50%. 
Use it for every activ ity where “ your 
voice points the way”. Investigate! 
Telephone the Ediphone, your city, 
or write Dept. A2, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 
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wear. Liquidation at the least pos- 
sible loss was the first solution. An 
analysis of the stock would show 
just how much of it would be sal- 
able this season. The balance of it 
should be disposed of regardless of 
cost. We pointed out that the 
carry-over must not reduce the re- 
tailer’s open-to-buy figure for the 
new season, but must represent 
wrong buying last season and that 
the best way to recover was to work 
with our house on a concentration 
basis for the year 1938. 

We urged our salesmen to figure 
out in dollars and cents what the 
carry-overs amounted to. If it were 
fifty dozen garments of one dollar 
merchandise, the tetal retail inven- 
tory would be $600. Suppose the 
stock cost $375. From a standpoint 
of economy and merchandising 
efficiency, it would be advantageous 
to sell these goods at cost, or if 
necessary, at half the retail inven- 


tory. A $300 mark-down should 


not be allowed to stand in the way 
of cleaning the slate for a fresh 
and prosperous this-year season. 
The smart assortment of new 
models would attract the necessary 
traffic to liquidate the old goods in 
orderly fashion. This is not just a 
sales idea but an example of cooper- 
ation with the dealer to see that he 
gets his share of possible business. 

It is Just as necessary to be alert 
to a style trend as to any other. 
The California influence is an ex- 
ample. Our Pacific Coast branch 
had been nursed along over a period 
of years more in the capacity of a 
service station than anything else. 
Three years ago we determined to 
make it a distributing branch or 
dispense with it altogether. After a 
careful survey we found that here 
market conditions were different 
than anywhere else. In California 
daytime clothes are different than 
anywhere in the East. Gayer colors 
more than 


that are contrasted 





When Workers Have Hay Fever 
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(Photo Courtesy Carrier Corp.) 


Tests indicate that hay fever sufferers will be relieved considerably by the advent 
of air conditioning in offices where they areemployed. Professor F.H. Hodgson, 
allergy department at Roosevelt Hospital, found that 99.5 per cent of pollen 
in the pollen-saturated air of a room was removed by a portable air conditioner 
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matched are worn; checks are high 
fashion— not the conservative 
checks that we outside of Cali- 
fornia know, but large checks, 
sometimes huge, in many different 
colors. These patterns run through 
a man’s entire wardrobe. The soft 
suit of light-weight flannel, with 
coat of one material and trousers 
of another, is the favored style. It 
was easy to see why our line was 
not meeting wide acceptance in 
California. 

What we felt was daring in the 
East was ultra-conservative in 
California. Men considered well- 
dressed back East 
shocked and critical, then somewhat 
amused in looking over the Cali- 


were first 


fornia picture when on the ground. 
But before many days passed they 
too were wearing these casual 
clothes. 

Here again was a definite trend. 
California would not accept eastern 
styles, but would not easterners ac- 
cept California styles, since many 
had worn and liked them there? It 
was reasonable to suppose so! We 
reversed operations. We designed a 
line of haberdashery for California 
—gayer colors, larger patterns, 
rougher textures. In order to ac- 
quaint the trade with the fact that 
we had recognized the Californian’s 
special requirements, we put out a 
catalog that pictured our line in 
colors. With eastern sales methods 
and the merchandise western 
styled, we were in less than three 
years able to more than double the 
volume of our business. 

By introducing this California 
line gradually to the eastern mar- 
kets, putting a few numbers at a 
time in the regular line, acceptance 
has increased, and more and more 
these goods are gaining in popu- 
larity. We feel it is a trend toward 
which other items can be styled, as 
our vastly different sportwear line 
this season proves. There can be no 
doubt that the California influence 
is spreading over the country—in 
other lines as well as our own—and 
when it reaches the point of domi 
nance, we want to be well repre- 
sented with this merchandise. 
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When Men Become 
Smug and 
Satisfied 

(Continued from page 19) 


talking about. If you make any 
remark that sounds the least bit 
critical of the advertising, you 
have a fight on your hands. 

It has been said advertising men 
are like opera singers—scratch 
them and you find temperament in- 
stead of blood. That’s not so. Some 
of the finest executives I have met 
in the thirty years I have been in 
business have been advertising men. 
Most of them have a detached view- 
point that keeps them from getting 
hardening of the mental arteries. 
But when they do go smug, they 
are awful. There just isn’t any liv- 
ing with them. And it is too bad, 
too, because advertising is such a 
fast-moving profession that it soon 
leaves a smug advertising man be- 
hind. Two years of smugness and 
self-sufficiency usually finish him. 
He is all through. 

Then we all know sales managers 
who cling to sales methods which 
were all very fine in the good old 
days, but which have been out- 
moded by the depression. I’m think- 
ing of one I know, a fellow who in 
his time was one of the greatest 
sales leaders in the country. He had 
the rare gift of being able to go 
before a group of salesmen and 
literally “lay them on their backs.” 
I have seen him bring tears to the 
eyes of hard-boiled book salesmen, 
whom you would swear did not have 
a trace of sentiment in their make- 
ups. But this fellow had that knack. 
And he got results that way. But 
that was ten years ago. A lot of 
water has gone over the dam in 
those ten years. Yet this man 
doesn’t know it. He is still using 
the same methods, facing steadily 
declining sales and eventual busi- 
ness suicide. Why doesn’t the man- 
agement do something about it? 
Well, it so happens that he is the 
nanagement. He is the controlling 
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owner of the business. He hasn’t 
anyone to give him the kick in the 
pants he so badly needs. Some of 
the stockholders see the handwrit- 
ing plainly enough, but they can’t 
do anything about it. This sales 
manager controls and absolutely 
dominates his board of directors. 

A smug sales manager is bad 
enough, but a smug sales organiza- 
tion is worse. Usually where you 
find one, you find the other. A sales 
organization, as someone has aptly 
said, is the lengthened shadow of 
the sales manager. Salesmen are 
quick to sense smugness in their 
manager, and it naturally affects 
their point of view toward cus- 
tomers. The advertising represen- 
tatives of a certain large publish- 
ing organization in Philadelphia 
for many years reflected the leader- 
ship of a man who honestly believed 
his magazine was God’s greatest 
gift to advertisers. The lofty at- 
titude these representatives took in 
their dealings with advertisers and 
advertising agencies was the sub- 
ject of embittered discussion when- 


ever advertising men gathered to- 
gether. One classic story told of the 
advertising salesman who barged in 
on an Upper New York State man- 
ufacturer and asked him breath- 
lessly if he had space and finan- 
cial resources to double his produc- 
tion facilities. When the manufac- 
turer answered in the affirmative, 
the advertising man appeared 
greatly relieved. That made it pos- 
sible, he said, for the manufacturer 
to put on an advertising campaign 
which he, the salesman, was going 
to propose. 

One of the things which makes 
smugness especially treacherous is 
that it is subtle, creeping upon you 
when you are not looking. In the 
beginning you are a perfectly nor- 
mal person, anxious to do your 
work well, not too sure you can’t do 
it better and quite certain that per- 
fection is still over the horizon. 
Then the inevitable happens. It may 
not be your fault. Perhaps you 
work for one of those kindly, but 
shortsighted bosses who believe in 
a lavish use of molasses. He over- 





does the back-patting. On the 
theory that men are entitled to 
praise for what they do well, he 
praises you for everything you do 
until your ego begins to swell. You 
will not admit it to your best 
friend, but you begin to feel you 
are pretty smart after all. It be 
comes more difficult to tell you any 
thing. You resent criticism. You 
crave compliments and flattery like 
a dope fiend craves cocaine. And 
the craving undermines your use 
fulness to the business, just as 
surely as “coke” undermines thx 
health, mind and morale of the 
dope fiend. A year or two and you 
have lost the knack of getting along 
with people, your fellow workers 
avoid you, and ultimately the axe 
falls. The penalty of smugness! 

As business tightens its belt, and 
as Bill Feather expressed it in his 
article in the December issue ot 
AMERICAN Bustness—starts again 
to swim without a life preserver— 
management may well inquire to 
what extent smugness is wasting 
profits. Start at the top. 
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Realizing the limited possibilities of the small Ohio town where he wasin business, W. C. Biggin, Kelvinator dealer, 
invested in a trailer and began to ‘‘tote around’’ merchandise to prospective customers. Within six months he was 
rewarded for his ingenuity by selling thirty refrigerators, ten electric ranges, and a number of washers and ironers 
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Short Cuts That Save Money for Six Companies 


Continued from page 26) 


“We have modernized our weigh- 
ing equipment throughout during 
the past few years and the new 
equipment has paid for itself many 
times over, already, in greater 
safety, more uniform quality, less 
spoilage, greater accuracy and as- 
sured quantity.” 

Jamieson has over thirty modern 
scales in this plant, ranging all the 
way from those of several hundred 
pounds capacity to the kind that 
will “weigh a hair.” All are modern 
in every respect. 

Another example of weighing 
ind compounding ingredients into 
batches is found at the Champion 
Porcelain Company, Detroit. Com- 
pounding porcelain isn’t as deli- 
cate an operation as is that of mix- 
ing chemicals for internal consump- 
tion, but this producer is very 
strict, nevertheless. 

The company is so strict, in fact, 
that it formerly employed two men 
to check weights of ingredients 
going into the mix. Then it installed 
“printweigh” scales, and found 
them more accurate than two hu- 
man checks, to say nothing of the 
fact that only one man is required 
to operate such a scale. Now every 
weight must be correct, because the 
machine prints the weight on a 
‘ard which provides an indelible 
record that cannot be explained 
away nor denied. 

The weight card used here is so 
designed that both ends of the 
ticket can be used for printing the 
“certified” weights. The same card 
can be used for batches requiring 
as many as sixteen different in- 
gredients, the weight of each in- 
gredient being individually printed 
on the one card. Estimated aggre- 
gate savings since these scales were 
installed amount to thousands of 
lollars. At the same time, more 
iniform quality has been assured. 

A similar procedure is also found 
n the plant of the American Brake- 

lok Corporation. There the same 
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type of scale is used for the same 
purpose; weighing up ingredients 
for compounding. Workmen are re 
quired to set the scale at zero, print 
the ticket, weigh the materials, and 
print the weight for each process. 
This detail of requiring them to 
print the zero first insures that the 
scales were properly set before the 
materials were placed upon them. 

One of the most enthusiastic con- 
verts to modern weighing equip- 
ment is the Quality Damp Wash 
Laundry. This is said to be one of 
the most modernly equipped laun- 
dries in the world and the Lapides 
brothers, who operate it, are promi- 
nent in the laundry industry 
throughout the country. 

Sometime ago they installed a 
“printweigh” scale in their receiv- 
ing department which has unusual 
features and which has effected 
great economies, while at the same 
time contributing materially to cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

This scale prints the weight of 
each bundle three times on each tag. 
In addition, it prints the sorter 
symbol and the pin number. The 
plant normally is in operation 
twenty-one hours a day, five days 
a week, and an average of eighty 
bundles an hour cross this scale. 
This means that the scale weighs 
about 1,700 bundles a day, and as 
it prints three impressions for each 
bundle, this results in a total of 
about 5,100 impressions a day, 
25,500 a week, 102,000 a month, 
and upwards of a million and a 
quarter a year! And yet one oper- 
ator on each shift handles all the 
bundles. 

Installation of this scale assures 
the management and the customers 
of correct weight, eliminates the 
human element in weighing, and en- 
ables one man to handle a volume of 
work that otherwise would require 
several. 

One of the most unique scale 
installations, though, is found in 


the Detroit plant of Acme White 
Lead and Color Works. Here the 
problem was to develop a machine 
that would fill small-mouthed cans 
with varnish. Now, varnish is sticky 
stuff that is much inclined to stick 
to pipes, valves, clothes, and folks, 
as well as to floors and furniture. 
And it must be packaged in cans. 

Well, the way it always had been 
done, and still is done in most 
plants, was by hand. The operator 
sat on a box in front of the tank, 
which was equipped with a manu- 
ally operated valve. He set the little 
can under the valve, opened the 
valve, and let the varnish pour till 
he thought it time to turn off the 
valve. Of course, he might turn it 
off too soon or not soon enough; 
and, of course, there were always a 
few drops of the sticky substance 
to fall on the floor after he removed 
the filled can. 

Acme consulted experts and a 
special scale was developed that 
solved the problem. The scale works 
in conjunction with an electrical 
filler. Now all the operator does 
is set the cans in place, push a but- 
ton, and remove the filled cans. 
There is never any overflow nor any 
drip. By merely loosening two nuts, 
the lower half of the valve and its 
seat can be removed for cleaning. 
The machine fills cans of 14 pint 
to 5 gallons in capacity. 

With this equipment, three men 
now fill 6,500 pint or quart cans a 
day. To fill an equal number by the 
manual method would require ten 
men. The management has also esti- 
mated that to fill this number of 
cans manually would require an 
additional 50 gallons of material, 
due to inaccuracies of hand-filling. 

Acme has also modernized its 
scale equipment throughout. It too 
mixes batches of materials and the 
procedure followed is similar to 
that outlined in the other plants, 
although the Acme scales do not 
print weights. 
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Famous Father-and-Son Teams in Business 


(Continued from page 29) 


every decision himself. “C. R.” is 
vice president and treasurer of the 
company. Today Mr. Sheaffer may 
go to Florida for the better part 
of the winter, leaving his business 
in the hands of his son and other 
capable officers of the company. 
W. A. and C. R. Sheaffer live in 
charming homes, a stone’s throw 
apart, on a high bluff affording a 
spectacularly beautiful view of the 
Mississippi River. The elder Mr. 
Sheaffer takes great satisfaction in 
his prosperous business, but par- 
ticularly in his son who is daily be- 
coming more capable of taking the 
reins as his father retires. 

The packing industry is full of 
examples of sons who followed their 
fathers’ footsteps. Swift and Com- 
pany remained, for three genera- 
tions, under the direct leadership 
of descendants of “the Yankee of 
the yards,” Gustavus F. Swift, who 
began his packing career in a barn 
“way down East” and lived to see 
his company the largest in the 
world in its industry and success- 
fully managed by his son. Today a 
Swift-trained man heads the com- 
pany—the first not a member of 
the family itself to do so. 

E. A. Cudahy, Sr. is chairman 
of the world-famous Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, and E. A. Cudahy, 
Jr. is president. Another notable 
packing name is Hormel, in which 
family Jay Hormel, son of the 
founder, George Hormel, has made 
an enviable record for himself. He 
led his father’s business to even 
greater heights. 

Thomas E. Wilson started in the 
packing business as a car-checker, 
wading ankle deep in the muck of 
the stockyards. But when a famed 
old packing company found itself 
in financial difficulties the bankers 
picked this same Wilson to pull the 
company back to profitable opera- 
tion and changed the name of the 
company to Wilson and Company, 
Inc. By the time his son, Edward 
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Foss Wilson, was ready for a busi- 
ness career, Thomas E. Wilson 
could have set him up in business, 
given him a sinecure of a position 
with a large salary and small re- 
sponsibility. Instead young Wilson 
was sent to South America to learn 
about the company’s operations 
there. Later he worked in many of 
the company’s branch houses and 
packing plants in different cities. 
He held a number of positions be- 
fore he was made vice president, 
earned his shoulder straps in that 
office and finally was made presi- 
dent when his father became chair- 
man. Seldom do you sce a father 
and son who resemble one another 
more than do Thomas E. and 
Edward Foss Wilson. 

There are conflicting stories 
about the relationship between 
Henry and Edsel B. Ford. Some 
say that Edsel really runs the com- 
pany, while others claim that the 
elder Ford still has the final “say- 
so” about everything. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that most 
people give Edsel credit for some of 
the latter-day developments in the 
business which have so often served 
to keep Ford a step ahead of com- 
petitors. And certainly he has taken 
over capably the active manage- 
ment of the corporation. 

One of the most famous enter- 
prises in this country is the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation, shoe- 
makers. On the company’s letter- 
head one finds the phrase “‘an indus- 
trial democracy of tanners and 
shoemakers.” This is not just an- 
other slogan or phrase. The Endi- 
cott community is exactly that— 
an industrial democracy where 
labor troubles and bickerings are 
foreign because the workers know 
that their wages are as high as 
economic conditions permit. George 
F. Johnson learned shoemaking as 
an apprentice, then became fore- 
man of the treeing and finishing de- 
partments of Lester Brothers, 


Binghamton, New York, shoe. 
makers. His son, George W., is 
president of the corporation today, 
and George F. is chairman. 

Another smooth-functioning 
father-and-son team is made up by 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., founde: 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubbe: 
Company and his son, Harvey S. 
who has been active in the promo 
tion and development of the Fire 
stone Liberian rubber plantations 
Harvey, Jr. is now vice president 
of the company in which his fathe: 
is still extremely active. 

The true satisfaction in having 
a son to carry on a business is il 
lustrated in the splendid record e@' 
the Jones and Laughlin Steel Com 
pany. During the wartime expan 
sion of the steel industry it is saix 
that one of the big steel groups 
made a tempting offer of many mil 
lions of dollars to B. F. Jones, Jr 
then active head of Jones an 
Laughlin. Mr. Jones was not un 
willing to retire from business, for 
he had worked hard for many years 
But he felt the decision should bi 
left to his son, Benjamin Frank 
lin Jones III, then a young man, no 
long out of school. “Son,” he askec 
him, “would you like to be a ric! 
man’s son, living off the proceeds 
from the sale of this business, or di 
you want an active place in th 
world—do you want to earn you: 
own way by helping to run thi 
company?” 

Unhesitatingly, so the stor 
goes, young B. F. Jones III dk 
clared that he preferred the bus) 
responsible life of a steel executi\ 
to that of the pointless existence 
a rich man’s son, idly spending t! 
interest on his father’s money. As 
result the elder Mr. Jones refuse: 
to sell his controlling interest in t! 
business and postponed his own r: 
tirement. Today B. F. Jones III « 
42 is vice president of Jones an 
Laughlin. We hope he has had 1 


occasion to regret his decision. 
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Bigger Profits From 
Every Payroll 


(Continued from page 17) 


have been promoted to better posi- 
tions in other branches and in the 
home plant. 

On every payroll there is a gold 
mine of ability for the man who 
knows the difference between hu- 
man slate and human precious 
metal. The manager who knows 
how to get the most out of his 
payroll is the manager who knows 
that disloyalty, carelessness, slip- 
shod methods and indifference all 
begin at the top and work down. A 
well-known business man recently 
said that he could tell exactly how 
the president of any company 
would treat him by the reception 
he received from the first employee 
he encountered. 

While this may be a slight ex- 
aggeration it is true that em- 
ployees invariably take their cue 
from the boss. If the boss is fair, 
friendly, courteous, willing to lis- 
ten, so are the employees. Find a 
gruff, sarcastic, desk-pounding 
boss and you will find employees 
treating customers just as the boss 
treats them. When the big boss is 
sarcastic to his lieutenants, his 
lieutenants are sarcastic to their 
top sergeants and the top ser- 
geants of business take it out on 
the rank and file. It almost never 
fails to work out that way. 

One of the biggest things for 
men in charge of others to realize 
is the difference between a hard- 
boiled attitude and strict discipline. 
Employees worth keeping do not 
resent being required to toe the 
mark. But they do resent and will 
quickly rebel, openly or secretly, 
against indifference. Nothing is so 
fatal to good work, loyalty and 
low operating costs as a “Well, 
that’s what we are paying you for” 
attitude on the part of manage- 
nent. There are managers who 
take the stand that a salary is all 
the company owes employees. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





MARCH: SPECIAL EVENTS 


4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


Mardi Gras in Alabama, Florida and Louisiana. 

Ash Wednesday, beginning of Lent. 

Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. First U. S. 
postage stamps, 1847. 

Bank holiday, 1933. Lincoln inaugurated, 1861. 
First settler arrived in Indianapolis, 1819. 

Spain took Louisiana, 1766. 

Dred Scott decision, 1857. Magellan Day in 

Guam. 

First telephone patent granted to Alexander 

Graham Bell, 1876. 

Union Pacific Railroad completed, 1869; Mexi- 

can Central Railroad completed, 1884. 

First Ford V-8 brought out, 1932. 

First complete sentence of speech transmitted 

over a wire. 

First appropriation for U. S. Navy, 1794. 

Great blizzard of 1888. University of Arizona 

chartered, 1885. 

Standard Time established in the U. S., 1884. 

Gold discovered at Deadwood Gulch, South 

Dakota, 1875. Eli Whitney patented the cotton 

gin, 1794. 

Andrew Jackson, seventh president, born, 1767. 

Federal Trade Commission organized, 1915. 

St. Patrick’s Day. British evacuated Boston, 
776. 

Grover Cleveland, twenty-second and twenty- 
fourth president, born, 1837. 

Constitution of South Carolina adopted, 1778. 

Yale College opened, 1701. 

Patrick Henry’s famous address, 1775. 

Bach, composer, born, 1685. 

Oklahoma territory opened, 1891. 

Lewis and Clark expedition started return jour- 
ney from Pacific Coast, 1806. Paris shelled by 
Germans, 1918. 


24. Battle of Vera Cruz, 1847. 

25. Socialist Party formed at Indianapolis, 190¢ 

26. Cecil Rhodes Scholarships founded thirty-si 
years ago. 

27. Galvanized iron first demonstrated, 1829. 


28. Site of Passaic, New Jersey, purchased fro1 
Indians, 1679. 


29. John Tyler, tenth president, born, 1790. Treat 
of St. Germaine, 1654. 


30. Alaska made part of U. S., 1867. Ether firs 
used as an anesthetic, 1842. 


31. Official standards for wheat established, 1917 
Commodore Perry made “Open Door” treat 


with Japan, 1854. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


16-18 American Association of Petroleum Geologists, New Orlea: 
10-11 American Bankers’ Association, Eastern Savings Conference: 
New York City 
1-Apr. 6 American Bowling Congress, Chicago 
19-27 American and Canadian Sportsmen’s Show, Cleveland 
3- 5 American Camping Association, New York City 
American Ceramic Society, New Orleans 
American Management Association, Eighth Packaging Ex; 
sition, Chicago 
American Railway Engineering Association, Chicago 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Los Angeles 
} American Society for Metals, Los Angeles 
American Society for Testing Materials, Rochester, N. Y. 
Essex Electrical League, Industrial Show, Newark, N. J. 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biolog 
Baltimore 
Hotel Sales Managers’ Association, annual convention, 
lantic City 
International Beauty Shop Owners’ Exhibit, New York Cit 
International Flower Show, Horticultural Society of New Yor 
Florists’ Club, New York City 
Interstate Circulation Managers’ Association, annual conve 
tion, Wilmington, Del. 
5 National Association of Waste Material Dealers, New Y 
City 
National Dog Show, Western Reserve University Kennel Clu 
Cleveland 
24- 2 National Flower and Garden Show, Toronto, Canada 
14-17 National Railway Appliance Association, Chicago 
21-23 National Restaurant Association, southeast conference, Mia: 
15-17 National Scalemen’s Association, Chicago 
5-12 National Sportsmen’s Show, Indianapolis, Ind. 
28- 2 Women’s National Exposition of Arts and Industries, sevé 
teenth annual, New York City 
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D. F. Kelly Talks About His Management Methods 


Continued from page 13) 


aarking lot or garage. Shoppers 
uffered great inconvenience in 
‘eaching the Loop, Chicago’s down- 
own shopping district. We saw 
his development and opened two 
stores in outlying shopping dis- 
ricts of Chicago. They have been 
xtremely successful and have gone 
. long way toward retaining the 
jusiness we might have lost because 
f dislike for traffic conditions in 
lowntown Chicago. 

Another policy we have followed 
; to promote young people as fast 
is possible. By this I mean as 
apidly as openings develop, and 
.s soon as they are capable of as- 
uming new and larger responsibili- 
ies. This is one of the reasons why 
ve consider it so important for 
1anagement to be in close touch 
vith employees. We can see what 
hey are doing, how they are han- 
(ling their jobs, and which ones are 
eady to assume greater authority 
nd responsibility. Bringing in out- 
siders for key positions is one of the 
surest ways of discouraging the 


members of any organization. It is 
more than that—it is pretty good 
evidence that the top management 
of the business is not doing its share 
in developing employees for promo 
tion and higher positions. 

In my estimation one of the big- 
gest mistakes management can 
make is not to give credit to em- 
ployees for their ideas. Whenever 
we adopt a new idea or suggestion 
of any kind we want to know just 
where it originated. We do not 
want department managers or 
buyers taking credit for ideas sug 
gested to them by their assistants. 
We make a special effort to de- 
termine exactly where a good idea 
originates, for we think it is fatal 
to morale to have a number of em- 
ployees saying, “Oh, you never get 
any credit for a good idea here.” 

This may seem as if it were rela- 
tively insignificant. But we think it 
is extremely important and I can 
think of few things for which we 
would criticize an executive more 
than in taking ideas from assistants 


and presenting them to the manage- 
ment as his own. Any good execu- 
tive is proud of an employee under 
his direction who makes worth-while 
suggestions. I would be humiliated 
if I thought many of our employees 
were having their suggestions and 
ideas unfairly appropriated by 
others in our organization. 

In working with other members 
of our organization it has always 
been my aim to let them know what 
is expected of them. If executives 
do not give their assistants a clear 
idea of what is expected in the way 
of results then no criticism they can 
offer is really intelligent or justified 
because the employee has_ been 
working in the dark. 

It is my honest opinion that all 
employees work better, and try 
harder when they know definitely 
what is expected of them, and that 
they will receive due credit for their 
accomplishments. While we doubt- 
lessly fall short of always giving 
credit to the right people, we do 
seriously try at all times. 





When Committees Fall Down—Do It Yourself 


Continued from page 16) 


‘limate that attracts them to these 
far-away spots so much as the cer- 
tainty that they will go insane if 
they have to attend another meet- 
ng to discuss a prospective deficit. 
Hundreds of men fail in busi- 
iess after they get involved in or- 
ganizations. The time that they 
should spend at their desks is spent 
1 committee meetings, and their 
‘leepless nights are caused by worry 
bout quotas, deficits, decline in 
iemberships, and lack of publicity 
f their favorite hobby. A director 
f one city’s largest bank solemnly 
Id me that he had persuaded the 
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board to lend no more money to 
men engaged in politics or uplift. It 
is a serious matter which would be 
comical if it were not tragic. 

I am frankly perplexed by the 
dilemma in which I find myself as I 
grow older. It is not easy to aban- 
don organizations that have been 
identified with the growth of the 
community. But neither is it easy 
to do an honest job of helping them 
to survive. In business the cus- 
tomers are ruthless. Senility, in- 
competence, and inefficiency are 
eradicated as soon as they appear. 
In organizations they are tolerated 


for years. A simple procedure is to 
move quietly away from it all, but 
that is not always convenient and 
is often cowardly. 

To others who may be perplexed, 
I renew the initial thought of this 
article that they constitute them- 
selves a one-man outlet for indigna- 
tion and reform. You will have some 
fun and will save time and money. 
And you will get results or you will 
quit. They don’t admit failure, but 
hope for better luck next time. The 
secretaries bring in new blood, new 
money, new enthusiasm, and so on 
and on, forever and ever. 
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12 Ways to Cut the Cost of Communications 


(Continued from page 39) 


and it soon became evident that the 
lost time more than equaled the ex- 
pense of the personal calls. The 
regulation was subsequently modi- 
fied and only flagrant abusers of the 
privilege were made the subject of 
disciplinary measures. 

An office manager of a branch 
office of a large insurance company 
told me that the various depart- 
ments in his office had developed a 
carelessness in the use of telegrams. 
To curb this he simply requested 
that copies of all telegrams be sent 
to his office. He and his staff 
analyzed the telegrams and called 
to the attention of the department 
heads all cases where air-mail 
would have been equally satisfac- 
tory and less expensive, or cases 
where fewer words could have been 
used satisfactorily. 

Another company that has pri- 
vate wires to its branch offices sug- 
gested to employees that they wire 
over their own company line the 
person whom they are to call to 
make sure that he is in his office. 
This takes only a few moments. 
Then the call is placed on a sta- 
tion-to-station basis at a lesser 
toll rate. Otherwise the call would 
be placed on a_ person-to-person 
basis at a higher rate, or on a sta- 
tion-to-station basis, and if the 
person being called were not in the 
office, the call would be wasted. 

There are innumerable econo- 
mies which can be recited. Many 
companies are broadening use of 
the telephone, supplanting in a 
measure traveling expenses. Their 
salesmen are covering their terri- 
tory more intensively by contact- 
ing some of their customers by 
this means. There are still other 
companies which are using the 
telephone for conference purposes 
by prearranging with the tele- 
phone company the places to be 
called and the time for the hook- 
up. In this manner the sales man- 
ager is able to talk to several office 
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branch managers at the same time. 

I am sure that there are many 
companies using air-mail without 
checking air-mail schedules to de- 
termine whether the letters are ar- 
riving at the post office in time to 
meet plane schedules; these com- 
panies are paying 5 cents per 
ounce whereas regular mail as first- 
class matter at 3 cents per ounce 
would be equally as fast. There are 
many companies which have not 
explored the advantages of air-ex- 
press. In fact I know of no one 
single subject on which there is 
less known by the average office 
manager than on that of postal 
service. Many feel that as long as 
the postage rate is fixed, there 
isn’t much that can be done about 
it. But there are four classes of 
mail and each of these classes has 
been made available to meet the 
specific requirements of a certain 
class of user. By an understanding 
of how and when these various 
classes can be used, considerable 
economies are possible. 

One office manager writes that 
his company has effected savings 
in first-class postage by sorting the 
letters and enclosing in one enve- 
lope’ all letters addressed to one 
branch. If these letters had gone 
out separately, 3 cents per ounce 
or a fraction thereof would have 
been paid. By combining them, 
fractions of an ounce are saved 
because they are combined with 
other fractions making a full 
ounce. Very few business letters 
weigh more than an ounce; the 
vast majority are under an ounce 
in weight. On the surface these sav- 
ings seem infinitesimal. When they 
are tried out, however, results are 
surprising. 

I believe that most companies 
have given serious thought to the 
weight of the envelope and paper. 
It is possible to reduce the weight 
of the paper without sacrificing 
quality. When it is considered that 


3 cents per ounce mailing charg 
is paid on the paper and envelop 
and when that is multiplied | 
thousands of letters, it is purely 
matter of mathematics to compu' 
the postage savings made possil) 
through the reduction of the pap 
weight. 

The other day as I was talki: 
to an office manager in his office | 
opened a letter, the contents 
which were held together with 
clip. I asked him if it was the pra 
tice of his company to send pape 
through the mail in that mann 
He said it was and I called his a 
tention to the fact that this wa; 
expensive. He scoffed at the id 
and stated that the clips cost on! 
a few cents per hundred. I ask«:| 
him to place a box of one hundred 
clips on the mail scale. He foun: 
that it would cost 12 cents to ma 
these clips. The fact that the) 
went through the mail only one a! 
a time made no particular diffe: 
ence as these clips added to t! 
weight of the letter. He was su: 
prised at this and said that | 
had only tiiought of the matte: 
from the standpoint of origin 
cost and not from the standpoint 
of the additional cost of mailing 
these clips. This is symbolic of t! 
general attitude regarding sm 
economies. The worth-while eco: 
omies are the ones that can be e! 
fected without added cost, without 
strict regulation, and without dis 
turbing the organization. 

Another company that w 
mailing several thousand pieces 
mail at first-class rate to a select: 
mailing list found that by cutti 
off one-quarter inch from one si 
and the bottom of the circular, 
could save approximately $500 
mailing cost. The envelope and co 
tents weighed slightly in excess 
a flat ounce—the amount of pap 
removed reduced the weight to t 
ounce. The fractional ounce w 
saved and so was the postage. 
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When You Must 
Say “C. 0. D.” to 
An Old Customer 


Continued from page 36) 


leath, the son has failed to keep up 
ith modern drug-store develop- 
ients and the store has slipped. 

The equipment in the store is 

ot adequate, and credit has been 
ranted to customers “high, wide, 
nd handsome.” At first, it was 
ardly noticeable that the store 
as on the down grade. An occa- 
ional bill was allowed to lag 
mger than of old before it was 
aid, but the high rating of the 
rm was so firmly fixed in your 
ind that you paid little attention 
o these lapses. 

During the past year, however, 
conditions have steadily become 

orse. You will assume that on 
the morning that Joe Atwood?’s let- 
ter came in, his unpaid obligations 
to your firm amounted to $1,875. 
Some of these bills dated back as 
far as six months. While an occa- 
sional check had been received dur- 
ing that period to apply against 
the account, the total indebtedness 
had been slowly mounting. 

Now, in Atwood’s letter, he 
hints that conditions are worrying 
him, but he encloses an order 
amounting to $300. As a good col- 
lection manager, you realize that 
Atwood’s account is no longer be- 
yond question. The handwriting on 
the wall is plain. Atwood has be- 
come a dangerous risk—one that 
in justice to your firm you cannot 
afford to take. You are forced to 
stop further shipments on credit 
unless something is done to reduce 
Atwood’s indebtedness. 

So you sit down to dictate a 
letter to Joe Atwood. First, you 
face the disagreeable task of tell- 
ing him that his latest order can- 
not be filled—not on the old terms. 

What will you say to him? 
That’s the question in this third 
of our collection problems. 
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VUL-COT 


-the National se stebasket 





Super-Strong, Double-Rolled Fibre Top 


Study the construction of Vul-Cot. See how this business man’s wastebasket is 
built for the rough, tough treatment of office use. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out 
of shape. No metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. Constructed throughout of 
National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with a super-strong, double-rolled fibre top 
that takes 100 lbs. of pressure. Light in weight. No sharp edges. Solid sides and 
bottom. Available in sizes and shapes to meet every business need. In colors 
to match office furnishings—olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut and 
mahogany. AT STATIONERS AND OFFICE FURNITURE STORES 


NATIONAL VELCRENEES FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del. 





ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 


For Office Records, Factory Forms, Thin 
Letterheads, Copies, Advertising 
Literature, etc. 


Thin - Strong - Economical 
Ideal for Air Mail, Branch Office and 


Foreign correspondence. 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 


My 
4NuraAcTURING 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea usec 





1. How to Save Money 
On Carbon Paper 


Employees of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company are furnished 
with carbon paper in folders. There are 
fifty sheets included in each folder. On 
the outside of the folders is printed a list 
of instructions. For instance, the tele- 
phone company issues carbon paper in 
several different weights and quality, and 
the instructions on each folder call atten- 
tion to the purpose for which the carbon 
paper inside was designed. There is 
standardweight paper for general use, 
black featherweight carbon for use when 
from eight to thirteen copies on onion- 


skin are to be made, blue pencil carbon 
paper, etc. 

The general instructions on the vari- 
ous folders are similar and are as follows: 

1. Keep the paper away from all sources 
of heat; heat makes the paper curl and 
destroys the carbon. 

2. Handle the paper carefully; it is 
made of tissue and is delicate. 

3. Remove sheets from the folder only 
as they are needed. The protection of the 
folder is required by the delicate paper. 

4. Paper should be reversed (top and 
bottom) at frequent intervals in order to 
distribute the wear over as large a sur- 
face as possible. Use each sheet com- 
pletely. Do not discard it because it ap- 


Th? Tm 


\ 


The noise and vibration resulting from the operation of this large electric 


numerical tabulator was a source of annoyance until mountings were installed 
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pears stenciled; the life is in the body « 
the tissue and not on the surface. Prope 
reversing will make it usable for a lon; 
time after it is apparently worn dow 
and transmits light. 

5. Use the cut corners and the lengt 
of the carbon paper extending below th 
copy paper to assist in removing the car 
bon paper from between the copies. Th 
can be done by holding the copy pape 
at the upper left corner while pulling ou 
the carbon paper at the bottom. 


2. “‘Vibro-Insulators”’ 
Cut Noise 


Scientists have long pointed out the ir 
efficiency resulting from noise and vibra 
tien in office buildings. Business execu 
tives have been aware of the annoyance of 
such handicaps to concentrated, goo 
work among their employees, and have 
sought for a way to minimize such hir 
drances to efficiency. Of course, when 
new, modern building is planned, suc 
hazards can often be eliminated from t! 
start. But every concern cannot build 
new office structure at will, and to man; 
of them the problem of noise and vibra 
tion has become a serious one. 

A recent development designed t 
eliminate noise and vibration consists of 
supporting machinery on rubber, vu! 
canized and adhered firmly to metal men 
bers. Engineers of the B. F. Goodric 
Company laboratories who developed tl! 
rubber devices call them “vibro-insul 
tors.” In the Goodrich plant fourtee 
large machines have been quieted by t! 
new vibro-insulators, the largest of whic 
weighs 80 tons. The total weight of 
fourteen units is said to be about 800,0' 
pounds, and most are installed on t! 
fourth floor, or higher, in buildings 
various types used for manufacturir 
office or machine shop purposes. 

Merely putting pads of rubber betwee 
the machine and the floor does not suffix 
according to Goodrich engineers. In the 
new design one metal part supports tl! 
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machine, the other res.s on the founda- 
tion, and the weight is suspended on the 
rubber in this sandwich construction. The 
machine is actually hung on the rubber, 
and vibrations and noise are said to 
be greatly reduced. 


3. One Way to Win Orders 
From Direct Mail 


The question of how to tie up manufac- 
turer’s promotion material with local 
dealers has been answered in a new way 
by Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

A recent mailing on the subject of 
Westinghouse air conditioning consisted 
of a letter personally addressed to the 
prospect. Following the close of the letter 
and the signature, a postscript read as 
follows: 

“For your convenience the attached 
memo gives name and phone number of 
our local air-conditioning distributor, 
who is well-qualified to serve you in every 
respect. We suggest that you act on the 
memo, now.” 

The memo referred to a local dealer in 
the city of the person receiving the letter. 
It was about 4 inches square and stapled 
to the upper left-hand corner of the 
letterhead. 


4. New Business from 
Old Accounts 


The District National Bank of Chicago 
recently launched its second promotion 
this year to secure new business for its 
Chex-Account Department. This is the 
division that handles the checking ac- 
counts for depositors on the “5 cents for 
each transaction” plan, with no minimum 
balance requirement. When a deposit is 
made 5 cents is charged, and the same 
amount is deducted from the account for 
each check cashed. Thus, if a checking 
account has three deposits to its credit 
and has issued fifteen checks during the 
month, 90 cents would be the bookkeeping 
charge made. 

In order to increase the number of ac- 
counts, each old account was solicited by 
mail to introduce new accounts to the 
bank. A very generous award was paid 
in this fashion: 

$1.00 for the first account each de- 

positor introduced 

$1.10 for the second account each de- 

positor introduced 

$1.20 for the third account each de- 

positor introduced 

etc. up to the point where the award 
reached $3.00. For each succeeding de- 
positor the maximum award of $3.00 was 
paid. Ten accounts paid $14.50 and 
twenty-four accounts paid, $51.00. There 
was a time limit placed on the offer, of 
course, it being about two months after 
the announcement was made by solicita- 
tion letter. 

Results were beyond all expectations 
and proved if the award is sufficient, it 
is not difficult to get people to work for 
you—even if they are your own cus- 
tomers. 

The plan is flexible enough to adapt to 
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FOOD STRAINERS 


+ FOUR MESHES 


Display emphasized need of house- 
wives for strainers of different mesh 


many different kinds of businesses, with 
an award pyramided to whatever amount 
the business obtained would justify. 


5. Western Union Boys 
Introduce New ‘‘Deal’’ 


A dramatic introduction of a new pro- 
motion on their products was achieved by 
the Washburn Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by means of Western 
Union messengers. 

Coincidentally, the messengers delivered 
to jobbers throughout the nation a pack- 
age containing the complete promotion 
story. As each jobber opened his pack- 
age, a red and gold book-box was re- 
vealed, entitled, “The Season’s Best 
Seller,” with the subhead, “I Never Knew 
About Strainers Until Now.” In the box 
was a letter, a catalog page describing 
a new “deal” and actual swatches of metal 
strainer cloth, properly identified. 

While this was taking place, sales meet- 
ings were being held in the East and 
West, where jumbo-size reproductions of 
the book-box were opened to spotlight a 
complete set-up display of the strainers 
involved in the deal. The deal includes an 
assortment of the most popular sizes of 
Androck Food Strainers in four meshes, 
plus a sturdy wire display fixture which 
occupies little counter space, yet gives 
effective display to the strainers. 

Smashing yellow and black display 
cards mounted on the rack first empha- 
size the need of the housewife for four 
strainers of different mesh, then by photo- 
graphs and copy tell the use of four 
different meshes. Obviously, the whole 
plan of the campaign was both to bring 
immediate results for dealers while lay- 
ing a foundation for future sales of 
strainers in sets. 





NEW ZIPPER BOOK UNIT 
CONTROLS SALES INTERVIEW 


This handy zipper book, only an inch 
thick, fits easily into a briefcase. Will 
carry ail essential facts describing an en- 
tire line. Cards can be logically arranged 
to control the sales interview —revisedon 


short notice for local or new conditions. 
As sales summary, can flash instantly all 
vital facts of entire territory. Look in your 
phone book or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


Ok: it from Remington Rand 





MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


I's FREE! 
=~ Send for it and 
Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “‘growing like a weed.’ There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take care of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word——VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 

4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
AeA Eg ERE ER ERR RE Gh SG | 
UNIVERSAL LiTHO & STATIONERY Co, 

B 4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and § 
Price List as advertised, without cost or g 
obligation. t 
Name... ——— Z 
Company... ee | 
Address....... os ms 
City State. 
SSS eeaeceaegaeagaaug 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Space-Saving Desk 
For Transcribers 


TO INCREASE production of typists 
and stenographers who transcribe the 
records produced by dictating machines, 
the Shaw-Walker Company has devised 
the Skyscraper transcriber’s desk. 

This new desk, announced in the 1938 
edition of the 492-page Shaw-Walker’s 
Buyers’ Guide, places every necessity 
within arm’s reach in front of the trans- 
criber. The platform for the transcribing 
machine and the compartments for dic- 
tated records are all a part of the desk 
and always in front of the typist. All sta- 
tionery and other requirements are sys- 
tematically arranged in the desk drawers. 

Concealed wiring is another feature of 
this new desk, which is made in three 
sizes. Wires no longer need be sprawled 
around on the floor to trip the unwary 
and knock over the machine. All are con- 
cealed in the Skyscraper desk, even the 
hearing tube, which comes through the 
front of the desk. Because every necessity 
is built into the desk and no record racks 


or machine stands are around the floor, 
the Skyscraper transcriber’s desk can ac- 
complish a considerable saving in space. 


This Electric Checkwriter 
Can Be Moved About 


TWELVE hundred checks an hour is the 
speed claimed for a new, electric, port- 
able protective checkwriter. Weighing 
only 30 pounds and but slightly larger 
than the popular hand model Protecto- 
graph, the pioneer keyboard checkwriter, 
this new Protectograph is designed espe- 
cially to provide a portable checkwriter 
for the intermediate-sized business. Large 
concerns with various offices or branches 
in which either general or payroll dis- 
bursement is carried on should also find 
it convenient. 

This newest machine of the line of 
checkwriters and check signers manu- 
factured by the Todd Company, Inc., has 
all the protective features of other Pro- 
tectographs. These include forged brass 
type, guaranteed against crumbling or 
chipping; ribbon inking through specially 





Typewriter, transcribing machine, dictated records—all have a permanent niche 
built right into this efficient transcriber’s desk. Drawers are properly arranged 
for stationery and other equipment. Even necessary wires are hidden from view 
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prepared high-grade sea-island cotton 
ribbons; bronze bearings and precision 
construction assuring maximum efficiency 
in performance and long life. 

Formerly available only in more ex- 
pensive equipment, the Todd portable 
electric Protectograph now places the 
speed, ease, efficiency and safety of elec- 
tric checkwriting within the reach of all 
banks and business concerns. 


Fragrance of Pine Woods 
Comes to the Office 


GREATER office comfort, and therefore 
increased efficiency, can be achieved with 
a new self-filling automatic humidifier 
that is hung on radiators. An automatic 
valve furnishes a continuous supply of 
water to the humidifier which, in turn, 
adds the ~ ‘oper amount of moisture to 
the air throughout the room. According 
to the Lowell Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, which is introducing the new humidi- 
fier, the device has no motor to cause 
trouble or break down and after it is once 
installed, requires no attention. 

The same company is also introducing 
another unit called the Vitalaire Electric 
Deodorizer, which installed in any space 
where people congregate—for instance, 
offices, meeting rooms, restaurants and 
lounge rooms—is said to dissipate stale- 
ness of the atmosphere and any disagree- 
able odors. The Deodorizer plugs into an 
ordinary light socket and accomplishes 
its purification of the air by creating 
ozone through ionization of particles in 
the air. The Deodorizers are available 
equipped with a specially designed car- 
buretor known as the Cedozone which en- 
ables the operator of the unit to produce 
in the room the fragrance of the pine 
woods while regulating the ozone. 
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A self-filling, automatic humidifier, which is hung on the front of radiators, is 
said to equal in efficiency forty to fifty pans of water. An automatic valve furn- 
ishes a supply of water to the device which has no motor, requires no attention 


Modern Steel Desk Has 
Concealed Safe 


THE executive who has long wished for a 
private, individual safe—or some place 
where he could leave valuables, important 
documents and papers, with the certain 
knowledge that no one save himself had 
access to them—will be interested in the 
special model of the Modernaire desks 
which includes a concealed safe. 

The concealed safe takes the place of 
the usual letter drawer, and when closed 
the desk gives no indication of the safe 
concealed by the false front. The false 
front lowers to a ledge giving access to 
the safe door. The concealed safe is avail- 
able with either a combination lock re- 
quiring no keys, or with a key lock. 

Modernaire office desks and office tables, 
all of which feature an ultra-modern 
streamlining which makes these desks out- 
standing in design, are manufactured by 
the Invincible Metal Furniture Company. 
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New Duplicator Runs 
In Multiple Colors 


A NEW duplicator which will make up 
to three hundred bright copies direct 





from one original, has just been an- 
nounced by Ditto, Incorporated. This du- 
plicator is self-feeding and self-ejecting. 
The original may be handwritten, typed 
or drawn and the duplication is accom- 
plished without the aid of type, stencils 
or gelatine. 

A newly designed stationary-type feed 
unit, never before employed on any other 
duplicator according to the manufac- 
turers, is said to assure fast feeding and 
accurate registration. Reproductions in 
from one to five colors may be made in 
one operation. 

When a run of copies has been com- 
pleted, the original may be filed and used 
later until all the copies have been made. 


WHERE 


is Business Going 
in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next 

December? A clear picture of 

what to look for — definite, 

concise interpretations of eco- 

nomic trends and prospects— 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One 
Dollar for this Forecaster plus a Special 
Report an “‘Why Renewed Progress of 
the Business Cycle Should Follow the 
1937 Interruption.” 

@ You will also receive three impor- 
tant current Brookmire Bulletins cov- 
ering 1, Annual Stock Forecast with the 
Brookmire List of Approved Stocks, 
2, Annual Bond Forecast with Bond 
Investment Program for $100,000, 3, 
Planning for consistent Investment 
Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $100 


Order your copies today—the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 












Ask Any 


User of 


bocker”’ 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. 


Successful 


Sales Cases 


and he will say 
“Get Them 
from Knicker- 


Chicago, IIl. 














For Readers! 


Index to articles in Volume 
7 (1937) issuesof AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is ready for mail- 
ing to subscribers. 
a6 

Send one Advisory and 
Research Service Coupon 
for it. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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OVER 50 
LESS, SINGLE 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


LO VE A es _ 





Fine food, comfortable smartly ap- 
pointed rooms, friendly service. And 
yet over 50 of all rooms for $3.50 
or less single; $5.00 or less double. 


“hote ™ 
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ST. LOUIS 
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EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you kcep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 


= \ 
\ 
as it Bx 
Contains life - size NOL 
bookkeeping forms ZZ 
completely filled in, e 
illustrating uses— 


a MOORE form for 140 Pages! 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 









JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6207 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Name 





Business 
City.......... 








RECORD-KEEPING 
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THE BUSINESS TRAVELER 





Wives’ Tickets Are Free— 
You Pay Store Bills 


IT SEEMS that business men are still the 
best customers of the air transport com- 
panies. In fact, the airlines are satisfied 
with the number of customers they have 
among business nfen. They feel, however, 
that others would travel by plane if their 
wives were not afraid for them and did 
not urge them to use other means of trans- 
portation. They believe, too, that there 
are many potential air travelers among the 
women themselves. 

So this month, as a sort of bribe to the 
wives, two of the large airlines, United 
and American, are offering a free trip 
from Chicago to New York and return 
to each wife who accompanies her hus- 
band when he makes this trip by plane. 
Officials of both lines believe air travel 
will be greatly stimulated during Febru- 
ary because of this special offer, and that 
also many converts to air travel will be 
made. Wives will conquer their timidity in 
order to visit the New York shops and 
theaters, it is believed. In fact it is ex- 
pected that some women will encourage 
their husbands to make their February 
trip to New York by plane, just so they 
can go along and ride free. It is hoped 
that when the wives and business men, 
unfamiliar to air travel, discover how easy 
travel is made for those who go by plane, 
that they will be permanently “sold” on 
this method of travel. 


Rock Island Rockets 
Enjoy Big Business 


SINCE September 1937 when it was in- 
augurated, the Rock Island’s Peoria 
Rocket, streamliner flitting between 


Chicago and Peoria, has carried 50,000 
paying passengers. On January 5, 1938, 
President Gorman of that railroad enter- 
tained Betty Wetherall, the 50,000th 
passenger, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. This looks as 
if the train has grossed somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a quarter million dollars 
in four months. The July issue of Ameri- 
can Business announced inauguration of 
six Rock Island Rockets all making daily 
daylight trips between Chicago and 
Peoria, Chicago and Des Moines, Kansas 
City and the Twin Cities, and Denver and 
Colorado Springs. 


We Make a Bow to the 
Katy’s Sunshine 


SUNSHINE SPECIAL, the Katy’s No. 1 
train from St. Louis to San Antonio, is 
operated to make every passenger feel 
he or she is enjoying a trip which is a 
bit unusual. During the Christmas holi- 
days, tables in the diners were decorated 
with poinsettias, the plants with the flam- 
ing red flowers brought to our Southwest 
by one Major Poinsett, an army officer 
whose name stuck to the flower. We don’t 
know the botanical name, but our states in 
the “sunshine belt” owe a debt both to 
Mexico and the good major for this spec- 
tacular flower. The tableware on Katy 
diners is decorated with the Texas state 
flower, the Blue Bonnet, while the serv- 
ice plates are designed with reproductions 
of the Alamo, that tiny little fort and 
church were Mexicans under Santa Anna 
killed every defender, allowing none to 
escape. Katy executives, too, seem devoted 
to Texas products. Get on the train at 
St. Louis and you will find that sweet, 
pink-meat Texas grapefruit always on 
the menu in season. And, so long as you 
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are going to Texas you can also begin to 
acclimatize your appetite by ordering chili 
and tamales, peppery but delicious Mexi- 
can gustatory treats. If everything in 
Texas were as well managed as the Sun- 
shine Special, Florida and California 
would have a more formidable rival for 
winter tourist trade. 


It Is the Rage to Visit 
Mobile in Spring 


VISITORS have long made it a point to 
visit Washington during cherry blossom 
time, when the banks of the Potomac are 
fairylike and fragrant from the blossoms 
of the cherry trees. They have gone to 
Holland, Michigan, around Easter for the 
tulip festival. And in the last few years 
these lovers of gardens, flowers, and 
beauty have gone to Mobile, Alabama, to 
follow “The Azalea Trail.” The luxuriant 
azalea has flourished in Mobile since a 
young man visited his homeland, France, 
in 1754 and returned with three varieties 
of azalea blooms which had greatly at- 
tracted him there—the pink, the purplish- 
red and the white. However it is only since 
1928 that citizens have been encouraged 
to plant and advertise Mobile’s azaleas by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce which 
today sponsors the Azalea Trail during 
azalea time. The trail is simply a sug- 
gested and marked route through Mobile 
which passes most of the larger azaleas, 
live oaks and gardens. A lavishly and 
colorfully illustrated booklet on the 
Azalea Trail has been published by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as promo- 
tion for Mobile. 


Florida-Bound Visitors 
Crowd the Trains 


INDICATIONS early in 1938 were that 
coach and Pullman business from New 
York to Florida and the intermediate re- 
sorts in Georgia and the Carolinas, on 
the Twin Orange Blossom Specials of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, was 20 per 
cent over that for the corresponding 
period in 1937. 

More Florida-bound travelers than ever 
are shipping their automobiles via Sea- 
board’s expedited freight service, accord- 
ing to executives of the line. Passengers 
who send their cars on Seaboard pas- 
senger tickets a few days before they 
leave home, find their automobiles await- 
ing them when they reach Florida. 


New Locomotives Cut 
Santa Fe Time 


THE Santa Fe has received delivery 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
six high-speed passenger locomotives, one 
of which is streamlined, for use in pas- 
senger service between Chicago and La 
Junta, Colorado, a distince of 992 miles. 
The streamlined engine is designed to 
blend into the contour of the train it 
will haul. It consists of a steel shroud 
built over the locomotive with a “bullet 
nose” at the front end of the boiler. 
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Index Tabs 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 


thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
209 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Of Interest to Sales Managers 


MAP MOUNTERS 


The largest cloth-backing de- 
partment in the country for . 
mounting maps, charts, pic- 
tures and posters on cloth. 








Also manufacturers of spring roller 
map cases. Map holders, tripods, 
disc bases, etc. 

Write for circular 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














Transfer Files and Binders 





Letter 2 WHY PAY MORE 
e6e ‘Ty, for permanent record stor- 
Cc age? Check size, 30c; Tab 
“ Ya size, 29c. 
“ff f J Drawer and non-drawer file 
/ boxes and binders in any 
size or quantity. 


} 


Ka 
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Binders, as low as $2.00 per dozen. 
~ For complete list, write direct to 
C. F. KAPPES, 51-63 S. 15th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Check Signers and Endorsers 


| aw 
PORTABLE ue PROTER rea 16 
CHECK SIGNER 
9 Xio70 “BOT! C1272 


NO PUSH OR PULL FULLY AUTOMATIC 
FOR EXCLUSIVE AGENCY IN YOUR CITY WRITE 


CHECK WRITER CO.,mc 169 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK cry 
In replying please mention, American Business 























IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
advertised in this section, write us. We’ll tell 
you “‘Where to Buy It.” 


/'RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 

| REQUIRED— 

| Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 


| Seven colors. Three 
| extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
240 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. 3 





Stapling Machines—Staples 


A Pal for the Office Gal 
RED HEAD 








NO BANG NOCRASH NO NOISE 


| Finger tip ease of action in a new stapling 
machine. Buy it from your stationer. 


HOTCHKISS —NORWALK 





Of Interest to Shippers 


MARSH 


sO 





STENCIL 
he YOUR 
BD ca | OggS> SHIPMENTS! 


SAVE $10 to 
S $50 a month 
addressing your ship- 
ments with this stencil 
cutter. Machine cuts a stencil in half minute. 
A few brush strokes mark the package neat- 
as-print. Stencil marking HITS THE EYE, 
insures safe delivery, satished customers. 


Write to 85 Marsh Bidg. for valuable 
FREE SHIPPING HANDBOOK, 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL 
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Adding Machines 








2 BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 36, ‘Gos 302, Altadena, Calif. 
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Engraved Business Cards 


Paper Drills 








Papen DRILL 





Wiggins Business Cards done in Book Form 

and carried in a Compact Binder, tell far 

more about quality than salesmen’s words. 
DON’T you feel there is something 
wrong with a Srm or its product, if its 
salesmen’s business cards aren’t up 
to the standard of quality claimed? 
We will gladly send executives selec- 
tions of business cards by which they 
can measure their own. 


The John B. 


WIGG 1 N S Company 


1106 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Engravers since 1857 





Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 


Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-S, Boston, Mass. 





Automatic Letter Service 











Genuine 


TYPED LETTERS 


once 
A EE, ma 
(Hooven Automatic) 


JAE. “TANKI 


J Mail * Advertising Service 


Send us your letter for quotation 
317-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic 1290 


















INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 











EASILY PERFORATES 


¥% inch (150 sheets) of bound or loose 
paper at one operation. A size and 
model for every office need. 

Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 














Office Supplies 











Adding Sasiiine 
PAPER ROLLS 


White Bond, cut free from lint, packed 
100 rolls per case. Only $5.25 per case 


Detroit, Boston or New York City. Order 

direct today or 
Request free sample roll | 

Burlington, Vermont 


THE CLARK CO. 





Mail Selling Instruction 








STARTA BUSINESS YOUR OWN 


/ Mail. / 
. 
e 
LEARN how to establish and oper- 
ate a mail-order business of your own, 
starting anywhere, on small capital if neces- 
sary, building up from profits in the world’s 
most fascinating business activity. Our new 
course of 24 big lessons gives real fundament- 
als of mail selling, tells how fortunes have 
been made from very small beginnings. and 
how YOU may start by following tried and 
proved plans and procedures. Mail-order more pop- 
ular today than ever before! See what this grand 
indastry offers YOU. Write at once for free, illus- 
trated brochure describing our rectical course in | 
“*Modern Mail Merchandising.’”” Addres 
MAIL ENTERPRISES, INC. 

817 Ninth-Chester Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Cocccccccooecoooccooeece 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 
R. C. A. VICTOR of Camden, N. J. is one of many prominent concerns that 
have recently installed Elliott Addressing Machines for Pay Roll work. 
Pay Roll Sheets are addressed visibly and ejected automatically. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass 
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Sold everywhere. 


Look in your telephone book 








BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusInEss. 





One Way to Lower 
Office Costs 


THE colorful title, Turning Lead Into 
Gold, has been given to a booklet issued by 
the Autopoint Company. Citing the ex- 
periences of fifty nationally known con- 
cerns the booklet emphasizes point after 
point which would seem to prove the 
actual dollars-and-cents savings possible 
from the judicious selection of pencils for 
office purposes, Illustrations help tell the 
Autopoint story dramatically. This ef- 
fective booklet was one of the chosen 
fifty in the Direct Mail Leaders’ Exhibit 
which is sponsored yearly by the Direct 
Mail Advertisers’ Association. 


Pictures Show 900 Homes 
In Pittsfield 


THE second of a series of photographic 
studies of its readers has been issued by 
McCall’s Magazine under the direction of 
Don Parsons, promotion director of the 
McCall Corporation. Following the candid 
camera survey of McCall readers in 
Muncie, Indiana, Mr. Parsons went into 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and with the 
aid of a photographer photographed the 
nine hundred homes of McCall Magazine 
subscribers there. Then Mr. Parsons went 


| _ into typical subscriber homes to find out 


how these families lived. “McCall Street” 
in Pittsfield, the “Middletown” of New 
England, is the title of this interesting 
market study of a cross section of middle- 
class, small-town existence. 


Facts About the Growth 
Of Charlotte, N. C: 


ONE thinks of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, most frequently perhaps, as the home 
town ef many first families of the South. 
That it is the heart of a major market of 
the South is a fact often ignored. And it 
was to attract attention to the impor- 
tance of this market that the Charlotte 
Observer has compiled relevant statistics 
and information and presented them in- 
telligently and clearly in a handsomely 
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printed booklet called, Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Facts About Southern Markets. 
That the city of Charlotte, in effective 
buying income, ranks fortieth in the 
United States, fifth in the South and 
Southeast and first in the two Carolinas 
is but one of the significant facts brought 
out in the pages of this book. 


A Human-Interest Story 
Of Business Growth 


THE story of a single company is some- 
times the story of an industry as well. 
This is especially true in the story of 
Edwards and Company, written for the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
that company, and called appropriately, 
An Unfinished Story, for Edwards and 
Company flourishes today. The “un- 
finished” story of this company is the 
“unfinished” story of the electrical indus- 
try, and as we read through the pages 
we become aware anew of the inventive 
ingenuity yet diabolical simplicity of the 
many electrical “gadgets” we are all so 
familiar with today. It is an exciting hu- 
man-interest story, telling how the com- 
pany weathered four financial panics, the 
theft of its working capital at one time by 
a dishonest bookkeeper who falsified rec- 
ords over many years, and a world-wide 
major depression. The third Robert 
Edwards is today in charge of this com- 
pany founded by his grandfather. 


Chicago As a World 
Trading Center 


THE growth of Chicago and the develop- 
ment of its trade from the days when 
French and English traders penetrated 
the Great Lakes region and exchanged 
glittering beads and liquor for the costly 
furs highly prized in the Old World, less 
than one hundred and fifty years ago, 
is told in a pamphlet, Chicago World 
Trader. Tables showing goods exported 
and imported by Chicago today, and 
paragraphs analyzing the markets for 
each important item, constitute the bulk 
of this 40-page booklet. This study was 
made and the results published by the 
Mid-West Office of the League of Nations 
Association, to provide detailed informa- 
tion on what international relations and 
international trade mean to a particular 
community and region. 


Air Cooling with Water 
Costs Less 


A new pamphlet introducing Carrier’s 
latest air conditioning development—air 
conditioning without refrigeration equip- 
ment—has been prepared by Carrier Cor- 
poration of Newark, N. J. Entitled Car- 
rier Air Conditioning—At the Mere Cost 
of Water, the booklet describes two new 
weathermakers which use cold, tap or 
well water as a cooling medium. One is a 
floor model, the other a ceiling model. 
These units, the pamphlet explains, per- 
form all the functions of a summer air 
conditioner. 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Chairs—Posture 












Round-Cornering is STREAMLINING 


Prevents Dog-Ears—Enhances Appearance— 

Increases Life—Cuts Down Replacement Costs 

of VistpLe Recorps, Loose-LearS#eets, SALEs 

MANUALS, Etc. Write Today for folder describing 

this compact, hand operated ConNeER-ROUNDER. 
L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 

175 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 





Model 20 


PORNERROUNDER 


“Lever-Powered” 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 








Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your Guide Tabs , 
BROKEN? sx 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremovalorrearrangement. 
Large window opening covered 
by transparent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink 
and red. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by leading stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent 
postpaid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list 
free. 


insertable labels in perforated strips for SAMPLES 
typing. 40,100 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. Brsaainans 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 300, EXETER, NEBRASKA 2s enah 


Mfr.of Smith’s Enameled Steeil Signals 





Map Tacks 





HOW GOOD ARE YOUR MAPS AND CHARTS? 
Do they give an instant picture of sales ter- 
ritories, coverage, distribution, production 
schedules? Graffco Maptacks in 3 sizes, 20 
colors, 1000 combinations, will give you this 
information. Ask your stationer or write 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
78 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED ork UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


11 FRANKFORO ave 
PHA Pa 




















POSTURE CHAIRS 











Provide the ultimate in health- 
ful seating and efficiency. 


@ There is a model for every 
need in a wide range of prices. 


@ Each chair 
is easily and 
quickly ad- 
justed with- 
out tools or 
special keys. 


@ Sold only 
through 
dealers. 
e@ Write for 
catalog. 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 











Steel Signals 





COOK STAINLESS STE! 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 



















OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 

for printing House Organs 

permits unusually low prices 

‘\ for periodicals of all kinds. 

Samples and particulars free. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 





Ss 
523O0ttawa Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Duplicators and Supplies 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Save money! Our complete ““EXCEL-ALL” line 
for ALL makes is BEST and CHEAPEST. Cus- 
tomers all over the world. Also new “EXCEL- 
LOGRAPH” duplicators from $19.75 up. Only 
10 cents a day buys one. Immediate delivery. 
Print everything in your own 
office. Interesting literature 
FREE. Write TODAY! 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & 
Supply Co. 
Dept. K-7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 
is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 
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Cut Caste With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLankK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8) x 11 inches. 

GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 844 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 

AvToMoBILE Expense Booxs—Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 
Auto Expense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8) x 11 


— Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaao, U.S. A. 
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AMERICA’S SIXTY FAMILIES. By 
Ferdinand Lundberg. Here is a book, pur- 
porting to tell how sixty rich families own, 
control and dominate America, its mining, 
railroading, banking, and manufacturing. 
The list of the sixty families is made up 
on the basis of 1924 income tax figures. 
The author is certain that there is no 
charity, kindness, honesty or high pur- 
poses in the rich. To their every deed he 
attributes sinister motives. They are a 
greedy, selfish lot according to this book. 
The author does not even admit that some 
of them may be smart, crediting their 
achievements to position, inherited wealth, 
political chicanery and preference. Mr. 
Lundberg draws heavily on much of the 
old literature of protest, the books of ex- 
posures, records of congressional investi- 
gations and other dirty-linen hunts of this 
century. That the book has created a great 
stir is not surprising, yet like so many of 
the books from which the author draws his 
data and conclusions it offers no remedy, 
suggests no improvements in the handling 
of the huge sums which inevitably accrue 
to men whose efforts create vast enter- 
prises. We are unable to agree that any 
of his conclusions are sound, and we 
found a number of positive errors of facts 
which definitely lowered the value of the 
book in our estimation. But everyone is 
reading it. Vanguard Press. $3.75. 


COST ACCOUNTING. By W. B. 
Lawrence. A revision and re-issue of a 
standard treatise on cost accounting which 
has become accepted, since its original 
publication in 1925, as one of the most 
authoritative books on the subject. This 
edition was recently published after com- 
prehensive revisions and additions. To any 
business man who needs to know more 
about costs, to any accountant wishing 
to brush up on this subject, we heartily 
recommend this splendid book. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $5.00. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. By Robert 
P. Crawford. An excellent example of the 
self-help type of book which many an em- 
ployee, thousands of salesmen, and doubt- 


NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES — 
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less not a few executives could read with 
considerable profit. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2.50. 


MINIMIZING TAXES ON INCOMES 
AND ESTATES. By J. Blake Lowe, and 
John D. Wright. To men of means, whose 
taxes are reaching the confiscatory stage, 
study of this book may prove helpful in 
legitimately reducing estate and inheri- 
tance taxes. There is a chapter on income 
tax. Singularly devoid of technical terms 
and well written the book excels many 
more elaborate books we have read. 
Barron’s. $2.00. 


MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT. By 
Charles P. McCormick. Under this vague 
title a highly successful business man, 
actively head of a prominent business, 
tells in considerable detail of his plan for 
operating the business with the aid of a 
junior board of directors, a factory 
executives board, and sales board, all of 
which share managerial responsibilities 
and make recommendations to the senior 
board of directors. We do not hesitate to 
say that it is by far the best and most im- 
portant “management” book we have 
read or reviewed in two years. If every 
business leader knew human nature and 
people as Mr. McCormick apparently does, 
our labor and personnel difficulties would 
disappear almost overnight. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s ideas have brought a better type 
of applicant for positions with his com- 
pany, smoothed out employee relations 
and, what is still more important, brought 
a big increase in sales. We are not ac- 
customed to telling our readers what to 
do—but we herewith break a rule and 
urge every business leader to lose no time 
in obtaining a copy of this unusually im- 
portant and interesting book. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN RETAIL 
SELLING. By Ray M. Hardy. Store 
owners, managers, chain-store executives 
will find this book helpful for sales train- 
ing programs and for meetings. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 
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